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INTRODUCTION 

The critic who would praise without reserve 
the poetry of Scott, has not only all the other 
critics against him, but has to reckon with Sir 
Walter himself. He frankly stated that he 
never cared much for his own poetry : he did 
not think it of sufficient excellence for his 
children to read, but regarded it as a ' light 
horse ' kind of rhyme, fit for young men fond of 
adventure and of the open air. In his address 
to William Erskine, his friend and adviser, in 
the Preface to the Third Canto of Marmion^ he 
speaks as all honest poets must speak to all 
sucji friends. These are continually asking a 
man not to be himself, not to do what heaven 
has given him the power of doing, but to 
attempt something else. Erskine wanted Scott 
to study the classics. 

1 Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.' 

He suggested topics : s Brunswick's venerable 
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hearse,' the 'Red Cross Knight,' or a revival 
of Tragedy, which Sir Walter, as enthusiastic 
for his friends' work as indifferent to his own, 
thought had been sufficiently revived by Miss 
Joanna Baillie. He himself was content to 

*Ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me as a child. 1 

He describes his early boyhood, the haunted 
towers he knew : 

'Mcthought that still with tramp and clang 
The gateway' s broken arches rang . . . 
And ever, by the winter hearth, 
Old tales I heard of woe and mirth, 
Of lovers' sleights, of ladies' charms, 
Of witches' spells, and warriors' arms.' 

Scottish memories, all the hot-blooded past of 
the race, these were, these were to be, his 
topics. His manner was, and was to be, what 
heaven made it : 

' Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 
Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale.* 

So he wrote from Ashestiel, perhaps while 
clouds blew down the vale of Tweed, and the 
river roared red below the cliff, and the Peel 
burn leaped down to join the stream. 'The 
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classic poet's well-conned task,' he said, 'was 
not for him,' who brooked ill the labour of 
the file, who had no skill in magic words, like 
Shakespeare and Keats, who told a plain story, 
rapidly, copiously, powerfully, but left little 
(though he left something) for the heart to 
meditate, for the mere pleasure of its ' fairy 
way of writing.' 

No critic can stand up against Sir Walter's 
own lucid theory of his own poetry. He is 
not a reflective poet, anxious rerum cognoscere 
causas, straining his sight to behold what is 
hidden from men, and labouring to discover 
the secret springs of human thought, character, 
and conduct No man is less speculative. 
He is content with broad, obvious surfaces, 
colours, sounds. He gives us no deep thoughts, 
few really magical cadences, no trimmed and 
polished art. He is at the opposite pole from 
Virgil, but he is, except in his lack of reflection, 
very closely akin to a greater than Virgil, to 
Homer. He is, and he is likely to remain, the 
Latest Minstrel, the last voice of the old world, 
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INTRODUCTION 

akin to Homer, still more akin to Homer's 
bards, Phemius and Demodocus. The deeds, 
not the thoughts of men, are his matter; 
passions expressed in action, not passions 
analysed in the poetic laboratory. So potent 
was his genius, so inspiring the martial tramp 
and clang of his measures, that he made the 
new world listen to the accents of the old. 
But the world must go its own way, and think 
its new thoughts, with Shelley, with Tennyson, 
with Wordsworth. Scott drove the shadow 
back on the dial for an hour, as it were ; but 
the shadow, the pale cast of thought, crept 
forward again. We have left behind us the 
age which delights in long narrative poems; 
we take our narratives now in prose. Thus the 
Muse of Scott could not expect always to be 
received with the early raptures which never 
were critical raptures. The reviewers, from 
Jeffrey downwards, were from the first very 
keen to note the faults of which Sir Walter 
himself was so keenly conscious, — the reck- 
lessness, the occasional blank defect of inspira- 
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tion, the hasty and inaccurate rhyme, the lapses 
into doggrel. The public, too, slackened in 
its engou'ement Byron, the first and greatest 
of Scott's imitators, gave them verse often 
much inferior to his. But Byron's personal 
force, the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself, his adventures, real or fabled, his 
beauty — nay, even his title, dominated the 
world of readers, who, tired of the mountain 
and the flood, fell eagerly on tales of the Orient, 
and on darkling Levantine pirates. Byron was 
newer, more actual, he was thought to be his 
own hero, while Scott's heroes were his an- 
cestors. Consequently the wise world left 
Scott, and followed after Byron, while few 
dreamed that. Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth were really poets more essentially 
poetical, more permanent, than either the Peer 
or the Sheriff of the Forest. Our modern taste 
finds them more acceptable, and is disinclined 
to read romances in rhyme, consequently Scott 
is, probably, at this moment rather undervalued 
than overrated as a poet His prose romances 
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have been the most dangerous rivals of his 
verse. Yet even the most 'cultured* and 
' aesthetic ' opinion must allow that Scott's best 
passages of rapid and warlike flight remain 
unequalled in the language, while his lyric note 
was entirely fresh, entirely his own; solitary, 
unique, in the poetry of Britain. To his 
lyrics and ballads this volume is restricted; 
not every scrap that left his pen is included, 
but the collection contains both his best and 
that of his which is not so good. 

That Scott became a poet, and a poet of his 
own kind, looks, as we glance at his life, the 
result of accident. Strange as it seems, Scott 
began as a drawing-room poet : it is more 
graceful, and equally true, to say that he was 
inspired by love, and the desire to please 
women. His earliest volume, the translations 
from Burger (1796), was done for a lady, was 
published, probably, not without hope of its 
favourable effect on the one lady of his heart 
' He made many little stanzas about the lady/ 
said Lord Kinedder, 'but we really thought 
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them in general very poor.' Of these two were 
preserved; one is 'The violet in her green- 
wood bower,' ' done just after the conclusion of 
the business.' The 'business' would have 
been stock in trade for many an elegiac poet. 
The sharpness of that sorrow never ceased to 
sting, and the pain of that old wound rankles, 
thirty years later, in the Journal. But Scott 
was not an elegiac poet, not a poet of his own 
most intimate emotions. 

His early ballads, The Eve of St. John, his 
finest, Cadyow Castle^ and the rest, were purely 
occasional pieces, written to please Lady Louisa 
Stuart and other friends. The Lay was nothing 
more, in its inception, merely a ballad produced 
at the command of the Duchess of Buccleuch. 
But, when he began the Lay> Scott was already 
the collector and editor of the Border Minstrelsy. 
He was saturated with the spirit of the Northern 
Border, its daring in war, its dread in the dark, 
its loyalty, courage, its recklessness, and its 
'pastoral melancholy.' Moreover, Scott had 
heard some passages repeated from Coleridge's 
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Christabel, still in manuscript. His retentive 
memory kept them, he caught and prolonged 
the note which Coleridge had struck in secret. 
Like an echo from the music in the Hill of 
Horsel, that song reached a dweller in the 
Border valley, and Coleridge gave the impulse 
to Scott, as Scott gave the impulse to Byron. 
Musai lampada tradunt: every poet receives 
the torch from another, Burns from Fergusson, 
Scott from Coleridge, Tennyson from Shelley 
and Keats. The purposed ballad became 
a romance, the Lay. When these nine-and- 
twenty knights of fame hung their shields in 
Branksome Hall, a new poet, a new poetry, 
had begun their course. Good fortune followed 
Scott when he listened to the appeal of his 
chieftainess, and his Muse awoke to the ancient 
slogan, Rise for Branksome readily I His 
fortune, as it were, was made in a moment, and 
his path was clear for Marmion, The Lady oj 
the Lake, Rokeby, and The Lord of the Isles. 
To the Editor's mind, the Lay is as much the 
best of all these as it is the freshest, the least 
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premeditated, the most spontaneous, the most 
disinterested. More and more the latter poems 
become articles of manufacture — not, indeed, 
Marmion, composed during gallops on the hills, 
nor The Lady of the Lake, with all its enchanted 
memories of his romantic native land. But 
Rokeby, despite its lovely lyrics, is not spon- 
taneous, and the Lord of the Isles, with all the 
vigour of its Bannockburn, is as much an 
article of commerce as Anne of Geierstein. So 
the world, seeking some new thing, turned to 
Byron, and Scott to Waverley. His Harold 
and Bridal of Triermain are not written with 
his heart Yet the Muse had not forsaken 
him. In his novels many a situation sug- 
gested its appropriate song, and these wild 
lyrics of Madge Wildfire, that roll-call of Flora 
Maclvor, that soldier's snatch of Major 
Bellenden, that ditty of the Glee Maiden, 
these lines of Bothwell, with many another 
piece, are not only essentially lyric, but essen- 
tially dramatic, they come from the right mouth 
of the right person, in the right situation. Only 
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once or twice the personal note is struck, as in 
The Sun upon the Weirdlaw HUl^ ' verses written 
in dejection,' unlike the mood of Scott. It 
was c in dejection,' in the first anguish of his 
ruin, that he composed the most gallant of all 
cavalier songs, Bonnie Dundee^ wondering if it 
were good or not, and wishing that Will 
Erskine was alive to tell him sooth. The 
song has all the gladdest and gayest elements 
of his genius, a buoyant scorn of what is grey 
and sour, — of 'the cowls of Kilmarnock 7 — a 
splendid audacious loyalty ; so he parts from a 
hero, and strikes his last stroke for Claverhouse. 
Here is the essence of Sir Walter's songs; 
here, in a clatter of hoofs on the causeway, 
a flutter of ribbons and scented love-locks, a 
clash of claymores on the target of barkened 
bull's hide, and, above it all, beyond it all, c the 
shade of Montrose,' and a foreboding of that 
darkest hour when 'low lies the bonnet of 
Bonnie Dundee.' These are almost the first 
verses I remember, and they rang in the memory 
of a child who did not know their author's 
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name, who knew not what event they cele- 
brated, who had never heard of Walter Scott. 
They are parts of a dead world, but to enrich 
our days with the very life blood of the past is 
the gift of Scott as of Homer. 

These, then, were his essential qualities as a 
lyrist ; he storms our hearts with a reveillez, from 

« 

dewy woods where the hart has been tracked ; 
he makes us art and part with outlaws, * where 
mavis and merle are singing ' ; he enlists us in 
a company of cavaliers who fight for the king ; 
he harps for us in hall among fair ladies. He 
is obedient to the past, and loyal to the dead, 
and he risks the future bravely. The Reform 
Bill was passing, the funeral knell of old 
England was tolling, when Scott, a dying 
man, by the rocky shore of Lake Avernus, 
forgot the haunted coasts, heard no Virgilian 
echoes, but murmured : 

* Up the heathery mountain, 
Down the rocky glen , 
We daurna gang a-milking 
For Charlie and his men* 

In Rome, where, indeed, he had scarce 
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strength to walk, it was not the Vatican, nor 
the Churches, nor the Imperial Arch that he 
visited, but the tomb of the Stuarts. There, 
too, when rather cruelly asked to write verses 
for a lady (ending as he began), it was Scotland 
that he remembered, of Scotland that he wrote ; 
lines faltering, indeed, and incoherent, but 
with a touch of his ancient passion, of the 
old national melody. 

The Border was his inspiration, the clear 
west wind singing over the purple hills was the 
accompaniment of his lyre. Even in the Bridal 
of Trier main, he commences, at least, like 
himself : 

1 Bewcastle now must keep the Hold, 

Sfeir-Adam s steeds must bide in stall, 
Of Hartley-burn the bowmen bold 

Must only shoot from battled wall ; 
And Liddesdale may buckle spur, 

And Teviot now may belt the brand, 
Taras and Ewes keep nightly stir, 

And Eskdale foray Cumberland.' 

This is, indeed, an unreflective kind of poetry : 
assuredly we need other poems than these, and 
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many prefer a singer who hints at a moral. 
Scott's is simple enough : 

' Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name.' 

And, for the end of all : 

' Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee 
Run a course as well as we, 
Time, stern huntsman, who can baulk t 
Staunch as hound, and fleet as hawk. 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords' and ladies gay.' 

Be up, be active, be in the air, and on the 
hills : 

' For time will rust the brightest blade. 
And years will break the strongest bow, 
Was never wight so starkly made, 
But time and years would overthrow.' 

It is an honest morality. Remember on Dethe, 
says the inscription round a skull of gold, in an 
ancient Scottish ring. Scott 'remembers on 
Dethe' in the magical song of Proud Maisie, 

4 

on death coming to youth in its glory ; but, for 
the most part, it is Life that he remembers and 
bids us remember and enjoy. He is not a 
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love poet ; we have no lines of his like ' Had 
we never loved so kindly'; his ladies are 
shadows, like Margaret in the Lay, of the one 
lady of his heart. It has been said that he is 
passionless, by those who forget 'Di Vernon, 
and who forget, or have never known, the 
history of a passion as enduring as Dante's. 
But that passion is too sacred for verse ; the 
broken heart was not worn on his sleeve : 

1 / may not, must not, sing of Love.' 

Only he remembers, as his minstrel sings : 

1 And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid, 
Lent to her cheek a livelier red; 

When the half sigh her swelling breast 
Against the silken ribbon prest : 

When her blue eyes their secret told, 

Though shaded by her locks ofgoldj 

for this is a portrait from the life. 

Neither the Lyrics nor the Ballads of Scott 
are of anything like equal merit. His cavalier 
and hunting songs, his charming ditty of High- 
land Nora, his inspiriting Roll-call of the 
Clans, his serenade from Quentin Durward, 
are not, of course, so unique as his Proud 
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Maisie, though these and the lyrics from 
Rokeby are all bright, glad, and full of wood- 
land or martial music. None of his other 
ballads attains the gloom and horror of The 
Eve of St. John, nor matches the impetus of 
Cadyow Castle ; still less do they approach the 
merit of Elspeth's ballad of the Red Harlaw, 
the one ballad by a modern man which the 
ancient minstrels might be proud to call their 
own. Many of the occasional pieces are 
merely occasional, — the songs for the yeomanry 
regiment, the political verses, the stirring song 
of the Forest. Football Match, the rhymes for 
the Bannatyne Club, the ditties written for 
musical collections, in Scott's habitual good 
nature, and so forth. Scott, as a lyrist, is 
limited by his unconsciousness, by his invincible 
disinclination to be his own subject, to versify 
his own emotions. In The Sun upon the 
Weirdlaw Hill we have a rare example of 
what he could do, when he forgot his rule, or 
lapsed from his habit. Perhaps only those who 
have often watched the day decline on the 
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extreme heights of Ettrick, and the twilight 
falling brown on the Tweed, know all the charm 
in that lonely expression of a mood to which 
Scott seldom yielded. By this inability to 
speak in verse about himself he was so con- 
fined, that, but for his novels and longer poems, 
and the dramatic necessity for songs in certain 
parts of these, we should have had from Scott 
scarce any lyrics, no dirge of Meg Merrilies, no 
incantation of Noma, no wistful snatches of 
Madge Wildfire, no County Guy. The limita- 
tion which we regret in the poet we cannot 
but admire in the man. Scott is certainly not 
'the poets' poet'; no poet was ever so remote 
from the fault he found in Mrs. Hemans, of 
being c too poetical.' But few poets have ever 
been so much of a man. Being so impersonal 
in his genius, he did not seek a reflection of his 
moods in nature ; being so unspeculative, he 
did not seek a clue to the riddles of the universe 
in nature. To him nature was enough in 
herself, and in her associations with the past. 
A flooded ford, a difficult hill, a glen where 
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reivers of old had driven the kye, were his 
delight, and, on the summit of an Orcadian 
mountain, he laughs at the lyric excesses to 
which some would have urged themselves to 
be moved. Probably he was never tempted to 
commit, what he certainly never committed, a 
sonnet. 

The critic, indeed, has put constraint on 
himself to write thus, esteeming, as he does, 
more highly the verse which 'stirs the blood 
like the sound of a trumpet,' than the verse 
which lulls and charms, or the verse which 
climbs heights inaccessible to thought. But 
the affection with which we regard Scott as a 
man should itself warn us not to force the 
note, in speaking of his poetry, beyond what 
he would have thought just. 

Reference has been made to Scott's latest 
lines, written for a lady at Rome. In 1 87 8 a Miss 
Nicholson, niece of Sir Walter's valet, entrusted 
to Mr. James B. Kerr a paper, which seems to 
contain a rough draft of these verses. Lock- 
hart remarks that in Rome a lady asked him 
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for a favour, which it was not agreeable to grant. 
He was asked if he had yielded: 'Yes,' he 
said; 'as I am now good for nothing else, I 
think it as well to be good-natured.' The lady 
was the Countess of Wollenluss. The request, 
of course, was for a poem. Scott's condition 
at the moment may be understood from a slight 
pencil sketch made of him at that time. The 
powerful frame is worn to a shadow ; the hand- 
writing of the verses is feeble — 'the pen 
staggers/ as he said, the thought reels. We do 
not quote all the verses, for, in the draft, they 
are broken and tentative. His hand 'an un- 
certain warbling made.' 

' Lady, they say thy native land, 

Unlike this clime of fruits and flowers, 

Loves, like the minstreVs northern strand, 

The sterner share of Nature's powers. 



Mortals in vain, so says the Text, 
Seek grapes from briars, from thistles corn, 

Say, can fair Wollenluss expect 
Fruit from a withered Scottish thorn f 

Thus his last lines, like all his poetry, more 
resemble a deed than a thought, for his Muse 
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leaves him in an act of kindness, and with a 
memory of his dear native land. His latest 
written words, Mr. Kerr says, adorn the book 
of a little inn, in the Tyrol : 1 — 

• Sir Walter Scott, for Scotland. 1832.' 

In these brief comments on his poems, it has 
seemed well not to go too far beyond the 
estimate of them in which they were held by 
their author. 



1 Mrs. Maxwell Scott possesses a letter written to her 
grandmother by Sir Walter, after his return home. 
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HUNTING From Scott's continuation of Strutt's Quten 

Hoo Hall, 1808. We have placed this buoy- 
S N G ant melody foremost ; it has all Scott's sylvan 

freshness and gladness, it is fragrant of the 
woodlands and the dew, and rings like a 
revcilUz of Romance. 



* 



Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear ! 

Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

' Waken, lords and ladies gay.' 



Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
The mist has left the mountain grey, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming : 
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And foresters have busy been, 
To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
' Waken, lords and ladies gay.' 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
To the greenwood haste away ; 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made, 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers fra/d ; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
1 Waken, lords and ladies gay.' 

Louder, louder, chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 

Run a course as well as we ; 

Time, stern huntsman ! who can baulk, 

Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk : 

Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 
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THE A song su £8 este d by Sir Walter's unfortunate love 

affair, which ' broke his heart,' as he says, though 
VTOri?T lt was ' handsomely mended,' doubtless by his wife ; 
possibly the lines in the next piece were written 
£_ for her. They met at Gilsland, near the Roman 

'Sr Wall. The lady referred to in The Violet was a 

' Miss Williamina Belches; her father became Sir 

John Stuart of Fettercairn. She married Sir 
William Forbes in 1797, and died in 18 10. Her 
portrait is engraved, from a miniature, in Principal 
Shairp's Memoir of Principal Forbes. (London, 
1873.) She is the heroine of Redgauntlet^ of the 
Lay, and of Rokeby. On June 16, 1827, Scott, 
sitting at the foot of St. Rule's Tower in St. 
Andrews, ' remembered the name I carved thirty- 
four years ago, in Runic characters, on the turf 
beside the Castle gate, and I asked why it should 
still agitate my heart. ' His Journal records melan- 
choly meetings with her mother. 

THE violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 

May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 

Though fair her gems of azure hue, 

Beneath the dewdrop's weight reclining ; 

I Ve seen an eye of lovelier hue, 
More sweet through wat'ry lustre shining. 

The summer sun that dew shall dry 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow ; 

Nor longer in my false love's eye 
Remain'd the tear of parting sorrow. 

3 
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TO See Lockhart, i. 305. Lockhart believes this piece 

refers to ' an earlier flirtation ' than the engagement 
A LADY to Miss Carpenter, and has evidence for his 
opinion. The date is 1797. 
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WITH FLOWERS FROM A ROMAN WALL 

Take these flowers which, purple waving, 

On the ruhVd rampart grew, 
Where, the sons of freedom braving, 

Rome's imperial standards flew. 
Warriors from the breach of danger 

Pluck no longer laurels there ; 
They but yield the passing stranger 

Wild-flower wreaths for Beauty's hair. 



1 

CHEVIOT a. very early fragment. 
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***** 

Go sit old Cheviot's crest below, 
And pensive mark the lingering snow 

In all his scaurs abide, 
And slow dissolving from the hill 
In many a sightless, soundless rill, 

Feed sparkling Bowmont's tide. 

Fair shines the stream by bank and lea, 
As wimpling to the eastern sea 
She seeks Till's sullen bed, 
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Indenting deep the fatal plain, 
Where Scotland's noblest, brave in vain, 
Around their monarch bled. 

And westward hills on hills you see, 

Even as old Ocean's mightiest sea 

Heaves high her waves of foam, 

Dark and snow-ridged from Cutsfeld's wold 

To the proud foot of Cheviot roll'd, 

Earth's mountain billows come. 
***** 



THE MAID 

OF 
NEIDPATH 



\ 



The Maid of Neidpath was one of several 
lyrics composed in 1806. Neidpath Castle is 
near Peebles ; it belonged to the Earls of 
March. A daughter of the family loved a 
son of the Laird of Tushielaw, at the junc- 
tion of Rankleburn and Ettrick. The match 
was disapproved of by the lady's parents: 
her health suffered, and young Tushielaw was 
recalled. She waited his coming in the bal- 
cony of a house in Peebles ; he failed to re- 
cognise her altered face, and the shock killed 
her. 



O lovers' eyes are sharp to see, 
And lovers' ears in hearing ; 

And love, in life's extremity, 
Can lend an hour of cheering. 
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Disease had been in Mary's bower, 
And slow decay from mourning, 

Though now she sits on Neidpath's tower, 
To watch her love's returning. 

All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, 

Her form deca^d by pining, 
Till through her wasted hand, at night, 

You saw the taper shining ; 
By fits, a sultry hectic hue 

Across her cheek was flying ; 
By fits, so ashy pale she grew, 

Her maidens thought her dying. 



Yet keenest powers to see and hear 

Seem'd in her frame residing ; 
Before the watch-dog prick'd his ear, 

She heard her lover's riding ; 
Ere scarce a distant form was kenn'd, 

She knew, and waved to greet him ; 
And o'er the battlement did bend, 

As on the wing to meet him. 

He came — he pass'd — a heedless gaze, 
As o'er some stranger glancing ; 

Her welcome, spoke in faltering phrase, 
Lost in his courser's prancing — 
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The castle arch, whose hollow tone 

Returns each whisper spoken, 
' Could scarcely catch the feeble moan, 
Which told her heart was broken. 

DAVIE GELLAT- The three fo H° win g pieces are 

songs, partly traditional, sung 
LEY'S SONGS by Davie Gellatley, the Baron's 

faithful fool, in Waverley. 
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FALSE LOVE 

False love, and hast thou play'd me this 

In summer among the flowers ? 
I will repay thee back again 

In winter among the showers. 
Unless again, again, my love, 

Unless you turn again ; 
As you with other maidens rove, 

Til smile on other men. 
* * * * 

The Knight 's to the mountain 

His bugle to wind ; 
The Lady's to greenwood 

Her garland to bind. 
The bower of Burd Ellen 

Has moss on the floor, 
That the step of Lord William 

Be silent and sure. 
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HIE AWAY 

Hie away, hie away, v 

Over bank and over brae, 
Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it : 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 
Hie away, hie away. 



YOUTH AND AGE 

Young men will love thee more fair and more 
fast; 

Heard ye so merry the little bird sing? 
Old men's love the longest will last, 

And the throstle-cock? s head is under his wing. 

The young man's wrath is like light straw on fire ; 

Heard ye so merry the little bird sing? 
But like red-hot steel is the old man's ire, 

And the throstle-cock's head is under his wing. 
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The young man will brawl at the evening board ; 

Heard ye so merry the little bird sing? 
But the old man will draw at the dawning the 
sword, 

And the throstle~coc#s head is under his wing. 



FLORA Flora M 'Ivor's roll-call of the clans before 

the rising of 1745. Moray, who actually 

MAnvni}'<N raised the standard of King James at the 

head of Loch Shiel, is the Jacobite Duke of 
. Athol. Clan-Ranald, Glengary, Sleat, and 

U ri Lr Keppoch are Macdonalds ; Keppoch, de- 

serted by the children of his tribe, charged 
alone and fell nobly at Culloden. 'The 
gentle Lochiel,' wounded at Culloden, 
escaped to France with Prince Charles and 
there died. The 'sons of brown Dermid' 
are the Campbells, who mainly distinguished 
themselves by pulling down some walls at 
Culloden, that the troopers of Cumberland 
might charge the Highlanders in flank. 
'Mac Shimei' is that venerable impostor 
Lord Lovat, who played a double game, 
and most deservedly lost his head. 'Clan 
Gillian' is the clan of M'Leans ; the Chris- 
tian name of the present Lochbuy is Gillian. 

There is mist on the mountain, and night on the 

vale, 
But more dark is the sleep of the sons of the Gael. 
A stranger commanded — it sunk on the land, 
It has frozen each heart, and benumb'd every hand! 
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The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust, 
The bloodless claymore is but redden'd with rust ; 
On the hill or the glen if a gun should appear, 
It is only to war with the heath-cock or deer. 

The deeds of our sires if our bards should rehearse, 
Let a blush or a blow be the meed of their verse ! 
Be mute every string, and be hush'd every tone, 
That shall bid us remember the fame that is flown. 

But the dark hours of night and of slumber are past, 
The morn on our mountains is dawning at last ; 
Glenaladale's peaks are illumed with the rays, 
And the streams of Glenfinnan leap bright in the 
blaze. 

O high-minded Moray ! — the exiled — the dear ! — 
In the blush of the dawning the Standard up-rear ! 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let it fly, 
Like the sun's latest flash when the tempest is nigh ! 

Ye sons of the strong, when that dawning shall 

break, 
Need the harp of the aged remind you to wake ? 
That dawn never beam'd on your forefathers' eye, 
But it roused each high chieftain to vanquish or die. 

O sprung from the Kings who in I slay kept state, 
Proud chiefs of Clan-Ranald, Glengary, and Sleat ! 
Combine like three streams from one mountain of 

snow, 
And resistless in union rush down on the foe. 
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True son of Sir Evan, undaunted Lochiel, 

Place thy targe on thy shoulder and burnish thy 

steel ! 
Rough Keppoch, give breath to thy bugle's bold 

swell, 
Till far Coryarrick resound to the knell ! 

Stern son of Lord Kenneth, high chief of Kintail, 
Let the stag in thy standard bound wild in the 

gale ! 
May the race of Clan-Gillian, the fearless and free, 
Remember Glenlivat, Harlaw, and Dundee ! 

Let the clan of grey Fingon, whose offspring has 

given 
Such heroes to earth, and such martyrs to heaven, 
Unite with the race of renown'd Rorri More, 
To launch the long galley, and stretch to the oar. 

How Mac-Shimei will joy when their chief shall 

display 
The yew-crested bonnet o'er tresses of grey ! 
How the race of wrong'd Alpine and murder'd 

Glencoe 
Shall shout for revenge when they pour on the foe ! 

Ye sons of brown Dermid, who slew the wild boar, 
Resume the pure faith of the great Callum-More ! 
Mac-Niel of the Islands, and Moy of the Lake, 
For honour, for freedom, for vengeance awake ! 
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Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 
Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, and the lake ! 
'Tis the bugle — but not for the chase is the call ; 
'Tis the pibroch's shrill summons — but not to the 
hall. 

Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or death, 
When the banners are blazing on mountain and 

heath ; 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, and the targe, 
To the march and the muster, the line and the 

charge. 

Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin's in his ire ! 
May the blood through his veins flow like currents 

of fire ! 
Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did of 

yore ! 
Or die, like your sires, and endure it no more ! 
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'TWIST YE, TWINE YE' 

From Guy Mannering. 
(MEG MERRILIES' SONG) 

Twist ye, twine ye ! even so, 
Mingle shades of joy and woe, 
Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
In the thread of human life. 
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Whilst the mystic twist is spinning, 
And the infant's life beginning, 
Dimly seen through twilight bending, 
Lo, what varied shapes attending ! 

Passions wild, and follies vain, 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain ; 
Doubt, and jealousy, and fear, 
In the magic dance appear. 

Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 
Whirling with the whirling spindle. 
Twist ye, twine ye ! even so, 
Mingle human bliss and woe. — 
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THE DYING GIPSY'S DIRGE 
From Guy Mannering. 

Wasted, weary, wherefore stay, 
Wrestling thus with earth and clay ? 
From the body pass away ; — 

Hark ! the mass is singing. 

From thee doff thy mortal weed, 
Mary Mother be thy speed, 
Saints to help thee at thy need ; — 

Hark ! the knell is ringing. 
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Fear not snow-drift driving fast, 
Sleet, or hail, or levin blast ; 
Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
And the sleep be on thee cast 

That shall ne'er know waking. 

Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone, 
Earth flits fast, and time draws on, — 
Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan, 
Day is near the breaking. 






JOCK O The first verse of Jock o' HazckUan 

ita7pttm?aw * s tra ditional. The poem was trans- 

HAZELDEAN latcd by the author of Gasfard de 

laNuit. (1816.) 
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' Why weep ye by the tide, ladie ? 

Why weep ye by the tide ? 
I'll wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye sail be his bride. 
And ye sail be his bride, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen ' — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock o' Hazeldean. 
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* Now let this wilfu' grief be done, 

And dry that cheek so pale ; 
Young Frank is chief of Errington, 

And lord of Langley-dale ; 
His step is first in peaceful ha* 

His sword in battle keen ' — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa* 

For Jock o' Hazeldean. 

' A chain of gold ye sail not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair ; 
Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 
And you, the foremost o' them a', 

Shall ride our forest queen ' — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa* 

For Jock o' Hazeldean. 

The kirk was deck'd at morning-tide, 

The tapers glimmer'd fair ; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 

And dame and knight are there. 
They sought her baith by bower and ha' ; 

The ladie was not seen ! 
She's o'er the Border, and awa* 

Wi' Jock o* Hazeldean. 
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NORAS Scott remarks that nothing hut the vigour 

of Nora's expressions authorises the belief 
VOW t h a t she did wed the Earlie's son. Kilchurn 

£2 is the ruined castle on an bland at the 

ip head of Loch Awe. (1816.) 

Hear what Highland Nora said — 
* The Earlie's son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of nature die, 
And none be left but he and I. 
For all the gold, for all the gear, 
And all the lands both far and near, 
That ever valour lost or won, 
I would not wed the Earlie's son.' — 



' A maiden's vows,' old Callum spoke, 
' Are lightly made and lightly broke ; 
The heather on the mountain's height 
Begins to bloom in purple light ; 
The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre deep from glen and brae ; 
Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone, 
May blithely wed the Earlie's son.' — 



' The swan,' she said, ' the lake's clear breast 
May barter for the eagle's nest ; 
The Awe's fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan fall, and crush Kilchurn ; 
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Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 
Before their foes may turn and fly ; 
But I, were all these marvels done, 
Would never wed the Earlie's son ! ' 

Still in the water-lily's shade 

Her wonted nest the wild-swan made ; 

Ben-Cruaichan stands as fast as ever, 

Still downward foams the Awe's fierce river ; 

To shun the clash of foeman's steel, 

No Highland brogue has turned the heel ; 

But Nora's heart is lost and won, 

— She 's wedded to the Earlie's son ! 
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PIBROCH OF DONALD DHU 

(1816) 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan-Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. 
b 17 
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Come from deep glen, and 

From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 

True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and 

Strong hand that bears one. 



Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterrtt, 

The bride at the altar ; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges : 
Come with your fighting gear, 

Broadswords and targes. 



Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended, 
Come as the waves come, when 

Navies are stranded : 
Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 
Chief, vassal, page and groom, 

Tenant and master. 
18 
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Fast they come > fast they come ; 

See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forward each man set ! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 
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VERSES FOUND IN BOTHWELL'S 
POCKET-BOOK 

From Old Mortality. 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright, 
As in that well-remember'd night, 
When first thy mystic braid was wove, 
And first my Agnes whispered love. 

Since then how often hast thou press'd 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 
Whose wrath and hate have sworn to dwell 
With the first sin which peopled hell. 
A breast whose blood 's a troubled ocean, 
Each throb the earthquake's wild commotion !- 
O, if such clime thou canst endure, 
Yet keep thy hue unstain'd and pure, 
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What conquest o'er each erring thought 

Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought ! 

I had not wander'd wild and wide, 

With such an angel for my guide ; 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to love me. 

Not then this world's wild joys had been 
To me one savage hunting scene, 
My sole delight the headlong race, 
And frantic hurry of the chase ; 
To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 
Rush in, drag down, and rend my prey, 
Then — from the carcase turn away ! 
Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 
And sooth'd each wound which pride inflamed ! 
Yes, God and man might now approve me, 
If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me. 



MAJOR BELLEN- From Old Mortality. This, like Annot 

Lyle's song in A Legend of Montrose y 
DEN S SONG and ' The Resolve/ is a good specimen 

of Scott's power of imitating the poetry 
of the seventeenth century. 
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AND what though winter will pinch severe 
Through locks of grey and a cloak that 's old, 

Yet keep up thy heart, bold cavalier, 
For a cup of sack shall fence the cold. 
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For time will rust the brightest blade, 
And years will break the strongest bow ; 

Was never wight so starkly made, 
But time and years would overthrow ! 

FROM A motto from Old 

' OLD MORTALITY ' Z'toL'^tlZ 

very essence of Scott's 
poetry. 
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Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name. 



THE SUN UPON THE These beautiful lines were 

written in ill-health. The 
WEIRDLAW HILL sccne is Cauldshiels Loch, 

on Scott's estate. The date 
is 1817 (Lockhart, v. 237). 
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The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 
In Ettrick's vale, is sinking sweet ; 

The westland wind is hush and still, 
The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 
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Yet not the landscape to mine eye 

Bears those bright hues that once it bore ; 

Though evening, with her richest dye, 
Flames o'er the hills of Ettrick's shore. 



With listless look along the plain, 

I see Tweed's silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 

Of Melrose rise in ruin'd pride. 
The quiet lake, the balmy air, 

The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree,- 
Are they still such as once they were? 

Or is the dreary change in me ? 



Alas, the warp'd and broken board, 

How can it bear the painter's dye ! 
The harp of strain'd and tuneless chord, 

How to the minstrel's skill reply ! 
To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 

To feverish pulse each gale blows chill ; 
And Araby's or Eden's bowers 

Were barren as this moorland hill. 
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MADGE From Heart of Midlothian, Scott 

, put his most enchanted songs 

WILDFIRE S in the mouth of the mad Madge 

SONGS Wildfire * 

When the gledd 's in the blue cloud, 

The lavrock lies still ; 
When the hound's in the green- wood, 

The hind keeps the hill. 



O sleep ye sound, Sir James, she said, 

When ye suld rise and ride ? 
There 's twenty men wP bow and blade, 

Are seeking where ye hide. 

Hey for cavaliers, ho for cavaliers, 

Dub a dub, dub a dub ; 

Have at old Beelzebub, — 
Oliver's running for fear. — 

What did ye wi' the bridal ring— ^bridal ring — 

bridal ring ? 
What did ye wi* your wedding ring, ye little cutty 

quean, O? 
I gied it till a sodger, a sodger, a sodger, 
I gied it till a sodger, an auld true love o' mine, O. 



Good even, good fair moon, good even to thee ; 
I prithee, dear moon, now show to me 
The form and the features, the speech and degree, 
Of the man that true lover of mine shall be. 
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My banes are buried in yon kirk-yard 

Sae far ayont the sea, 
And it is but my blithesome ghaist 

That 's speaking now to thee. 

From Heart qf Midlothian. 

I GLANCE like the wildfire through country and 

town ; 
I'm seen on the causeway — I'm seen on the down; 
The lightning that flashes so bright and so free, 
Is scarcely so blithe or so bonny as me. 

I 'm Madge of the country, I 'm Madge of the 

town, 
And I 'm Madge of the lad I am blithest to own — 
The Lady of Beever in diamonds may shine, 
But has not a heart half so lightsome as mine. 

I am Queen of the Wake, and I 'm Lady of May, 
And I lead the blithe ring round the May-pole to- 
day; 
The wild-fire that flashes so fair and so free 
Was never so bright or so bonnie as me. 

MAISIE 
From Heart of Midlothian. 

Proud Maisie is in the wood, 

Walking so early ; 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 

Singing so rarely. 
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' Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me ? ' — 

* When six braw gentlemen 
Kirk ward shall carry ye.' 

' Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly ? ' — 
' The grey-headed sexton 

That delves the grave duly. 

' The glow-worm o'er grave and stone 

Shall light thee steady ; 
The owl from the steeple sing, 

" Welcome, proud lady." ' 



* 



From Heart oj Midlothian. 

Cauld is my bed, Lord Archibald, 

And sad my sleep of sorrow : 
But thine sail be as sad and cauld, 

My fause true-love ! to-morrow. 

And weep ye not, my maidens free, 

Though death your mistress borrow ; 
For he for whom I die to-day, 

Shall die for me to-morrow. \ 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 

LUCY ASHTON'S SONG 
From The Bride oj Lammer)noor. 

Look not thou on beauty's charming,— 
Sit thou still when kings are arming, — 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens,- 
Speak not when the people listens, — 
Stop thine ear against the singer, — 
From the red gold keep thy finger, — 
Vacant heart, and hand, and eye, 
Easy live and quiet die. 
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ANNOT LYLE'S SONGS 
From A Legend of Montrose. 

Birds of omen dark and foul, 
Night-crow, raven, bat, and owl, 
Leave the sick man to his dream — 
All night long he heard you scream- 
Haste to cave and ruin'd tower, 
Ivy-tod, or dingled-bower, 
There to wink and mope, for, hark ! 
In the mid air sings the lark. 

Hie to moorish gills and rocks, 
Prowling wolf and wily fox, — 
Hie ye fast, nor turn your view, 
Though the lamb bleats to the ewe. 
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Couch your trains, and speed your flight, 
Safety parts with parting night ; 
And on distant echo borne, 
Comes the hunter's early horn. 

The moon's wan crescent scarcely gleams, 
Ghost-like she fades in morning beams ; 
Hie hence, each peevish imp and fay 
That scare the pilgrim on his way. — 
Quench, kelpy ! quench, in fog and fen, 
Thy torch, that cheats benighted men ; 
Thy dance is o'er, thy reign is done, 
For Benyieglo hath seen the sun. 

Wild thoughts, that, sinful, dark, and deep, 
O'erpower the passive mind in sleep, 
Pass from the slumberer's soul away : 
Like night-mists from the brow of day : 
Foul hag, whose blasted visage grim 
Smothers the pulse, unnerves the limb, 
Spur thy dark palfrey, and begone ! 
Thou darest not face the godlike sun. 



THE ORPHAN MAID 
From A Legend of Montrose. 

November's hail-cloud drifts away, 
November's sun-beam wan 

Looks coldly on the castle grey, 
When forth comes Lady Anne. 
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The orphan by the oak was set, 

Her arms, her feet, were bare ; 
The hail-drops had not melted yet, 

Amid her raven hair. 

' And, dame/ she said, ' by all the ties 

That child and mother know, 
Aid one who never knew these joys, — 

Relieve an orphan's woe.' 

The lady said, ' An orphan's state 

Is hard and sad to bear; 
Yet worse the widow'd mother's fate, 

Who mourns both lord and heir. 

* Twelve times the rolling year has sped, 

Since, while from vengeance wild 
Of fierce Strathallan's chief I fled, 
Forth's eddies whelm'd my child.' — 

' Twelve times the year its course has borne,' 
The wandering maid replied, 

* Since fishers on St. Bridget's morn 

Drew nets on Campsie side. 

* St. Bridget sent no scaly spoil; 

An infant, well-nigh dead, 
They saved, and rear'd in want and toil, 
To beg from you her bread.' 
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That orphan maid the lady kiss'd, — 
' My husband's looks you bear; 

Saint Bridget and her morn be bless'd ! 
You are his widow's heir.' 

They 've robed that maid, so poor and pale, 

In silk and sandals rare ; 
And pearls, for drops of frozen hail, 

Are glistening in her hair. 



LOCH- Lochinvar is a loch in a lonely hill region, about 

five miles from St. John's Town of Dairy, where 

INVAR tne Pentland Rising broke oat. There are remains 

of a small keep on a little island. Lochinvar be- 

O longed to the Kenmure Gordons ; the Viscount was 

ajh 'out' in 17x5, and was attainted. The country 

people have a tradition that Lochinvar did not win, 

but lose his bride. 

lady heron's song in Marmioti 

O, YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the 

best ; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had 

none, 
He rode all unarnVd, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 
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He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not for 

stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was 

none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 
For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, 

and all : 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his 

sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 

word,) 

* O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 
Lochinvar ? ' — 

* I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you 

denied ; — 
Love swells like the Sol way, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by 

far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar. ' * 
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The bride kiss'd the goblet : the knight took it up, 
He quaff 'd off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to 

sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could 

bar, — 
' Now tread we a measure ! ' said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did 

fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 

and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whisper'd, "Twere better 

by far, 
To have match'd our fair cousin with young 

Lochinvar.' 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reach'd the hall-door, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
' She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,' quoth young 

Lochinvar. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTTS 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the 

Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran : 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young 

Lochinvar ? 
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CORONACH 

From The Lady of the Lake, 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow ! 



The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory. 
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The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 

But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 



SONG 
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Norman's song before battle, 
in The Lady of the Lake. 



The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head, 
My lullaby the warder's tread, 

Far, far from love and thee, Mary ; 
To-morrow eve, more stilly laid, 
My couch may be my bloody plaid, 
My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid ! 

It will not waken me, Mary ! 
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I may not, dare not, fancy now 

The grief that clouds thy lovely brow, 

I dare not think upon thy vow, 

And all it promised me, Mary. 
No fond regret must Norman know ; 
When bursts Clan- Alpine on the foe, 
His heart must be like bended bow, 

His foot like arrow free, Mary. 

A time will come with feeling fraught, 
For, if I fall in battle fought, 
Thy hapless lover's dying thought 

Shall be a thought on thee, Mary. 
And if return'd from conquered foes, 
How blithely will the evening close, 
How sweet the linnet sing repose, 

To my young bride and me, Mary ! 
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SONG 

From The Lady of the Lake. 

They bid me sleep, they bid me pray, 
They say my brain is warp'd and wrung- 

I cannot sleep on Highland brae, 
I cannot pray in Highland tongue. 
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But were I now where Allan glides, 
Or heard my native Devan's tides, 
So sweetly would I rest, and pray 
That Heaven would close my wintry day ! 

Twas thus my hair they bade me braid, 
They made me to the church repair ; 

It was my bridal morn they said, 
And my true love would meet me there. 

But woe betide the cruel guile, 

That drown'd in blood the morning smile ! 

And woe betide the fairy dream ! 

I only waked to sob and scream. 
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A STAG OF TEN 

From The Lady of the Lake. 

The toils are pitch'd, and the stakes are set, 

Ever sing merrily, merrily ; 
The bows they bend, and the knives they whet 

Hunters live so cheerily. 

It was a stag, a stag of ten, 

Bearing its branches sturdily ; 
He came stately down the glen, 

Ever sing hardily, hardily. 
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It was there he met with a wounded doe, 
She was bleeding deathfully ; 

She warn'd him of the toils below, 
O, so faithfully, faithfully ! 

He had an eye, and he could heed, 

Ever sing warily, warily ; 
He had a foot, and he could speed — 

Hunters watch so narrowly. 
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LAY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN 

From The Lady of the Lake. 

My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall, 
And I am sick of captive thrall. 
I wish I were, as I have been, 
Hunting the hart in forest green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
For that 's the life is meet for me. 
I hate to learn the ebb of time, 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime, 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 
Inch after inch along the wall. 
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The lark was wont my matins ring, 
The sable rook my vespers sing, 
These towers, although a king's they be, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 
No more at dawning morn I rise, 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes, 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
And homeward wend with evening dew ; 
A blithesome welcome blithely meet 
And lay my trophies at her feet, 
While fled the eve on wing of glee, — 
That life is lost to love and me ! 
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SONG 

From Rokeby. 

BRIGNALL BANKS 

O, Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there, 
Would grace a summer queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton-hall, 

Beneath the turrets high, 
A Maiden on the castle wall 

Was singing merrily, — 
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CHORUS 

' O, Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I 'd rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen.' — 

1 If, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 

To leave both tower and town, 
Thou first must guess what life lead we, 

That dwell by dale and down ? 
And if thou canst that riddle read, 

As read full well you may, 
Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed, 

As blithe as Queen of May.' — 

CHORUS 

Yet sung she, * Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I 'd rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English Queen. 

' I read you, by your bugle-horn, 

And by your palfrey good, 
I read you for a ranger sworn, 

To keep the king's greenwood.' — 
' A Ranger, lady, winds his horn, 

And 'tis at peep of light ; 
His blast is heard at merry morn, 

And mine at dead of night.' — 
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CHORUS 

Yet sung she, ' Brignall banks are fair, 

And Greta woods are gay ; 
I would I were with Edmund there, 

To reign his Queen of May ! 

* With burnish'd brand and musketoon, 

So gallantly you come, 
I read you for a bold Dragoon, 
That lists the tuck of drum.' — 

* I list no more the tuck of drum, 

No more the trumpet hear ; 
But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the spear. 

CHORUS 

* And, O ! though Brignall banks be fair, 

And Greta woods be gay, 
Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 
Would reign my Queen of May ! 

' Maiden ! a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death I '11 die ! 
The fiend, whose lantern lights the mead, 

Were better mate than I ! 
And when I 'm with my comrades met, 

Beneath the greenwood bough, 
What once we were we all forget, 

Nor think what we are now. 
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CHORUS 

' Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.' 



* 



SONG 

From Rokeby. 

A WEARY lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 

And press the rue for wine ! 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, — 

No more of me you knew, 

My love ! 
No more of me you knew. 

This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain ; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow, 
Ere we two meet again. 
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He turn'd his charger as he spake, 

Upon the river shore, 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 

Said, ' Adieu for evermore, 

My love ! 
And adieu for evermore.' — 



♦*-s^**-*i-* 



ALLEN-A- From Rokeby. Rere Cross on Stanmore was 

the old Border stone, marking the Marches. 
DALE Holinshed says that Rere Cross means 'Roi- 

crosse, the cross of the Kinge,' apparently 
quoting Boethius, a pillar of falsehood, accord- 
ing to Monkbarns, in The Antiquary. 
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Allen-a-Dale has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle ! come, hearken my tale ! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 

The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 
And he views his domains upon Arkindale side, 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game, 
The chase for the wild, and the park for the tame, 
Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of the vale, 
Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale ! 
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Allcn-a-Dale was ne'er belted a knight, 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as 

bright'; 
Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 
Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word ; 
And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail, 
Who at Rere-cross on Stanmore meets Allen-a- 
Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; 

The mother, she ask'd of his household and home : 

* Though the castle of Richmond stand fair on the 
hill, 

My hall,' quoth bold Allen, ' shows gallanter still ; 

'Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so 
pale, 

And with all its bright spangles ! ' said Allen-a- 
Dale. 

The father was steel, and the mother was stone ; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him be 

gone; 
But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their 

cry : 
He had laugh'd on the lass with his bonny black 

eye. 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love- tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale ! 
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SONG 

From Rokeby. 

THE HARP 

I was a wild and wayward boy, 

My childhood scorn'd each childish toy, 

Retired from all, reserved and coy, 

To musing prone, 
I woo'd my solitary joy, 

My Harp alone. 

My youth, with bold Ambition's mood, 
Despised the humble stream and wood, 
Where my poor father's cottage stood, 

To fame unknown ; — 
What should my soaring views make good ? 

My Harp alone ! 

Love came with all his frantic fire, 
And wild romance of vain desire : 
The baron's daughter heard my lyre, 

And praised the tone ; — 
What could presumptuous hope inspire ? 

My Harp alone ! 

At manhood's touch the bubble burst, 
And manhood's pride the vision curst, 
And all that had my folly nursed 

Love's sway to own ; 
Yet spared the spell that lull'd me first, 

My Harp alone ! 
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Woe came with war, and want with woe ; 
And it was mine to undergo 
Each outrage of the rebel foe : — 

Can aught atone 
My fields laid waste, my cot laid low ? 

My Harp alone ! 

Ambition's dreams I Ve seen depart, 
Have rued of penury the smart, 
Have felt of love the venom'd dart, 

When hope was flown ; 
Yet rests one solace to my heart, — 

My Harp alone ! 

Then over mountain, moor, and hill, 
My faithful Harp, I '11 bear thee still ; 
And when this life of want and ill 

Is wellnigh gone, 
Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill, 

My Harp alone ! 



SONG From Rokeby. This Cavalier Song is 

_ a noble companion to the lyric which 

^4* follows. 

THE CAVALIER 

While the dawn on the mountain was misty and 

grey, 
My true love has mounted his steed and away 
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Over hill, over valley, o'er dale, and o'er down ; 
Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for 
the Crown ! 

He has dofTd the silk doublet the breast-plate to 

bear, 
He has placed the steel-cap o'er his long flowing 

hair, 
From his belt to his stirrup his broad-sword hangs 

down, — 
Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for 

the Crown ! 



For the rights of fair England that broad-sword he 

draws, 
Her King is his leader, her Church is his cause ; 
His watchword is honour, his pay is renown, — 
God strike with the Gallant that strikes for the 

Crown ! 



They may boast of their Fairfax, their Waller, 

and all 
The roundheaded rebels of Westminster Hall ; 
But tell these bold traitors of London's proud 

town, 
That the spears of the North have encircled the 

Crown. 
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There's Derby and Cavendish, dread' of their foes; 

There 's Erin's high Ormond, and Scotland's Mon- 
trose ! 

Would you match the base Skippon, and Massey, 
and Brown, 

With the Barons of England, that fight for the 
Crown ? 

Now joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier ! 
Be his banner unconquer'd, resistless his spear, 
Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may 

drown, 
In a pledge to fair England, her Church, and her 

Crown. 

BONNY Scott says {Journal, . p. 60, Dec. 22, 1825), 

'The air of Benny Dundee running in my 

DUNDEE head to-day, I wrote a few verses to it before 

dinner, taking the key-note from the story of 

#0 Clavers leaving the Scottish Convention of 

^1 Estates in 1688-89. I wonder if they are good ? 

** Ah, poor Will Erskine, thou could'st and 

would' st have told me.' 

To the Lords of Convention 'twas Claver'se who 

spoke, 
' Ere the King's crown shall fall there are crowns 

to be broke ; 
So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me, 
Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
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' Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle your horses, and call up your men ; 
Come open the West Port, and let me gang 

free, 
And it's room for the bonnets of Bonny 

Dundee ! ' 

Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells are rung backward, the drums they are 

beat; 
But the Provost, douce man, said, 'Just e'en let 

him be, 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of 

Dundee.' 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 
Ilk carline was fly ting and shaking her pow ; 
But the young plants of grace they look'd couthie 

and slee, 
Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee ! 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

With sour-featured Whigs the Grassmarket was 

cramm'd 
As if half the West had set tryst to be hang'd ; 
There was spite in each look, there was fear in 

each e'e, 
As they watch'd for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 
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These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had 

spears, 
And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers ; 
But they shrunk to close-heads, and the causeway 

was free, 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

He spurr'd to the foot of the proud Castle rock, 
And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke : 
'Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa 

words or three, 
For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee.' 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

The Gordon demands of him which way he goes — 
' Where'er shall direct me the shade of Montrose ! 
Your Grace in short space shall hear tidings of me, 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

' There are hills beyond Pentland, and lands 

beyond Forth, 
If there's lords in the Lowlands, there's chiefs in 

the North ; 
There are wild Duniwassals three thousand times 

three, 
Will cry hoigh / for the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 
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1 There 's brass on the target of barken'd bull-hide ; 
There's steel in the scabbard that dangles beside : 
The brass shall be burnish'd, the steel shall flash 

free, 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 



' Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks — 
Ere I own an usurper, I '11 couch with the fox ; 
And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your 

glee, 
You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me !' 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 



He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were 

blown, 
The kettle-drums clash'd and the horsemen rode 

on, 
Till on Ravelston's cliffs and on Clermiston's lee 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 



Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle the horses and call up the men, 
Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 
For it 's up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee ! 
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SONG 

From Rokeby. 

THE FAREWELL 

The sound of Rokeby 's woods I hear, 

They mingle with the song : 
Dark Greta's voice is in mine ear, 

I must not hear them long. 
From every loved and native haunt 

The native Heir must stray, 
And, like a ghost whom sunbeams daunt, 

Must part before the day. 

Soon from the halls my fathers rear*d 

Their scutcheons may descend. 
A line so long beloved and fear'd 

May soon obscurely end. 
No longer here Matilda's tone 

Shall bid those echoes swell ; 
Yet shall they hear her proudly own 

The cause in which we fell. 

Let our halls and towers decay, 

Be our name and line forgot, 
Lands and manors pass away, — 

We but share our Monarch's lot. 
If no more our annals show 

Battles won and banners taken, 
Still in death, defeat, and Woe, 

Ours be loyalty unshaken ! 
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Constant still in danger's hour, 

Princes own'd our fathers' aid ; 
Lands and honours, wealth and power, 

Well their loyalty repaid. 
Perish wealth, and power, and pride ! 

Mortal boons by mortals given ; 
But let constancy abide, — 

Constancy 's the gift of Heaven. 



* 



SONG 

From Harold the Dauntless. 

Rash Adventurer, bear thee back ! 

Dread the spell of Dahomay ! 
Fear the race of Zaharak, 

Daughters of the burning day ! 

When the whirlwind's gusts are wheeling, 

Ours it is the dance to braid ; 
Zarah's sands in pillars reeling, 

Join the measure that we tread, 
When the Moon has donn'd her cloak, 

And the stars are red to see, 
Shrill when pipes the sad Siroc, 

Music meet for such as we. 
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Where the shattered columns lie, 

Showing Carthage once had been, 
If the wandering Santon's eye 

Our mysterious rites hath seen, — 
Oft he cons the prayer of death, 

To the nations preaches doom, 
' Azrael's brand hath left the sheath ! 

Moslems, think upon the tomb ! ' 

Ours the scorpion, ours the snake, 

Ours the hydra of the fen, 
Ours the tiger of the brake, 

All that plague the sons of men. 
Ours the tempest's midnight wrack, 

Pestilence that wastes by day — 
Dread the race of Zaharak ! 

Fear the spell of Dahomay ! 



* 



THE MAID TtVttkTkeLBrdtftktlsUx. Ardtornish Castle, 

now a mere ruined shell, stands on a headland, 
OF LORN opposite Mull, and about a mile south of the 
entrance to Loch Aline. Innhunore is a head- 
land south of that on which the castle stands. 
Ardtornish, * the cape of the falling waters/ is 
overhung by a cliff seamed with white cascades, 
flashing through the rich underwood. 

4 WAKE, Maid of Lorn !' the Minstrels sung. 
Thy rugged halls, Ardtornish ! rung, 
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And the dark seas, thy towers that lave, 
Heaved on the beach a softer wave, 
As 'mid the tuneful choir to keep 
The diapason of the Deep. 
Lull'd were the winds on Inninmore, 
And green Loch-Alline's woodlan4 shore, 
As if wild woods and waves had pleasure 
In listing to the lovely measure. 
And ne'er to symphony more sweet 
Gave mountain echoes answer meet, 
Since, met from mainland and from isle, 
Ross, Arran, Hay, and Argyle, 
Each minstrel's tributary lay 
Paid homage to the festal day. 
Dull and dishonour'd were the bard, 
Worthless of guerdon and regard, 
Deaf to the hope of minstrel fame, 
Or lady's smiles, his noblest aim, 
Who on that morn's resistless call 
Were silent in Ardtornish hall. 

' Wake, Maid of Lorn ! ' 'twas thus they sung, 
And yet more proud the descant rung, 
1 Wake, Maid of Lorn ! high right is ours, 
To charm dull sleep from Beauty's bowers ; 
Earth, Ocean, Air, have nought so shy 
But owns the power of minstrelsy. 
In Lettermore the timid deer 
Will pause, the harp's wild chime to hear ; 
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Rude Heisark's seal through surges dark 
Will long pursue the minstrel's bark ; 
To list his notes, the eagle proud 
Will poise him on Ben-Cailliach's cloud ; 
Then let not Maiden's ear disdain 
The summons of the minstrel train, 
But while our harps wild music make, 
Edith of Lorn, awake, awake ! 



' O wake, while Dawn, with dewy shine, 
Wakes Nature's charms to vie with thine ! 
She bids the mottled thrush rejoice 
To mate thy melody of voice ; 
The dew that on the violet lies 
Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes ; 
But, Edith, wake, and all we see 
Of sweet and fair shall yield to thee ! ' — 
* She comes not yet,' grey Ferrand cried ; 
' Brethren, let softer spell be tried, 
Those notes prolong'd, that soothing theme, 
Which best may mix with Beauty's dream, 
And whisper, with their silvery tone, 
The hope she loves, yet fears to own.' 
He spoke, and on the harp-strings died 
The strains of flattery and of pride ; 
More soft, more low, more tender fell 
The lay of love he bade them tell. 
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1 Wake, Maid of Lorn ! the moments fly, 

Which yet that maiden-name allow ; 
Wake, Maiden, wake ! the hour is nigh 

When Love shall claim a plighted vow. 
By Fear, thy bosom's fluttering guest, 

By Hope, that soon shall fears remove, 
We bid thee break the bonds of rest, 

And wake thee at the call of Love ! 

* Wake, Edith, wake ! in yonder bay 

Lies many a galley gaily mann'd, 
We hear the merry pibrochs play, 

We see the streamers' silken band. 
What Chieftain's praise these pibrochs swell, 

What crest is on these banners wove, 
The harp, the minstrel, dare not tell — 

The riddle must be read by Love.' 



THE BROOCH From The Lord of the Isles. 

OF LORN The famous brooch is still 

extant. 



* 



Whence the brooch of burning gold, 
That clasps the Chieftain's mantle-fold, 
Wrought and chased with rare device, 
Studded fair with gems of price, 
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On the varied tartans beaming, 

As, through night's pale rainbow gleaming, 

Fainter now, now seen afar, 

Fitful shines the northern star ! 

No ! — thy splendours nothing tell 
Foreign art or faery spell. 
Moulded thou for monarch's use, 
By the overweening Bruce, 
When the royal robe he tied 
O'er a heart of wrath and pride ; 
Thence in triumph wert thou torn, 
By the victor hand of Lorn ! 

When the gem was won and lost, 
Widely was the war-cry toss'd ! 
Rung aloud Bendourish fell, 
Answered Douchart's sounding dell, 
Fled the deer from wild Teyndrum, 
When the homicide, o'ercome, 
Hardly 'scaped, with scathe and scorn, 
Left the pledge with conquering Lorn ! 

Vain was then the Douglas brand, 
Vain the Campbell's vaunted hand, 
Vain Kirkpatrick's bloody dirk, 
Making sure of murder's work ; 
Barendown fled fast away, 
Fled the fiery De la Haye, 
When this brooch, triumphant borne, 
Beam'd upon the breast of Lorn. 
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Farthest fled its former Lord, 
Left his men to brand and cord, 
Bloody brand of Highland steel, 
English gibbet, axe, and wheel. 
Let him fly from coast to coast, 
Dogged by Comyn's vengeful ghost, 
While his spoils, in triumph worn, 
Long shall grace victorious Lorn ! 



* 



SONG 

From Harold the Dauntless. 

Ill fares the bark with tackle riven, 
And ill when on the breakers driven, — 
111 when the storm-sprite shrieks in air, 
And the scared mermaid tears her hair ; 
But worse when on her helm the hand 
Of some false traitor holds command. 

Ill fares the fainting Palmer, placed 
'Mid Hebron's rocks or Rama's waste, — 
111 when the scorching sun is high, 
And the expected font is dry, — 
Worse when his guide o'er sand and heath, 
The barbarous Copt, has plann'd his death. 
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111 fares the Knight with buckler cleft, 
And ill when of his helm bereft, — 
111 when his steed to earth is flung, 
Or from his grasp his falchion wrung ; 
But worse, if instant ruin token, 
When he lists rede by woman spoken. 
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SONG 

From Harold the Dauntless. 

* She may be fair/ he sang, * but yet 

Far fairer have I seen 
Than she, for all her locks of jet, 

And eyes so dark and sheen. 
Were I a Danish knight in arms, 

As one day I may be, 
My heart should own no foreign charms,- 

A Danish maid for me. 

' I love my fathers' northern land, 
Where the dark pine-trees grow, 

And the bold Baltic's echoing strand 
Looks o'er each grassy oe. 
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I love to mark the lingering sun, 

From Denmark loth to go, 
And leaving on the billows bright, 
To cheer the short-lived summer night, 

A path of ruddy glow. 



* But most the northern maid I love, 

With breast like Denmark's snow, 
And form as fair as Denmark's pine, 
Who loves with purple heath to twine 

Her locks of sunny glow ; 
And sweetly blends that shade of gold 

With the cheek's rosy hue, 
And Faith might for her mirror hold 

That eye of matchless blue. 



' 'Tis hers the manly sports to love 

That southern maidens fear, 
To bend the bow by stream and grove, 

And lift the hunter's spear. 
She can her chosen champion's flight 

With eye undazzled see, 
Clasp him victorious from the strife, 
Or on his corpse yield up her life,— 

A Danish maid for me ! ' 
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ALBERT Albert Graeme's song is from the scene of the 
n "D JD \k J? f c festival which closes The Lay of the Last Min- 
^^^^ strel. He is a Graeme of the Border— 

SONG * There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the 

Netkerby clan,' — 

hence his attachment to Carlisle. 
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It was an English ladye bright, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 
When he shone fair on Carlisle wall ; 

But they were sad ere day was done, 
Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her 'sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall : 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 
For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all ! 

That wine she had not tasted well, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

When dead, in her true love's arms, she fell, 
For Love was still the lord of all ! 
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He pierced her brother to the heart, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall :- 

So perish all would true love part, 
That Love may still be lord of all ! 

And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

Pray for their souls who died for love, 
For Love shall still be lord of all ! 
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ROSABELLE Rosabelle is also one of the songs at the 

feast interrupted by the spectre of Michael 
Scott, when 

' Some saw an arm and some a hand, 
And some the waving of a gown.' 

Scott compares the lights in Roslin Chapel 
to those which haunt Viking graves iu 
the Sagas. The phenomenon attends the 
supernatural in Homer, in Theocritus, in 
Eskimo legend, in modern 'spiritualism,' 
and in a curious ghost story, told by Henry 
More. Roslin is near Scott's home at 
Lasswade, and Gillies tells, in his Recol- 
lections of Sir Walter Scott, of a plan to 
open a grave there by night. No one was 
in earnest, we may believe, except Gillies. 
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O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle ; 

— * Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay, 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

' The blackening wave is edged with white : 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water- Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

* Last night the gifted Seer did view 

A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch : 
* Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? ' — 

* 'Tis not because Lord Lindesa^s heir 

To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

' 'Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If 'tis not fill'd by Rosabelle.'— 
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O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse- wood glen, 

'Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern'd Hawthornden. 

Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin's chiefs uncoffin'd lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire, within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar's pale, 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair- 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 
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And each St. Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 
But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 
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SONG Th* s I s the song prophetic of the felon hero's 

•a* fate in Marmion ; it rings in his brain as he 

«2? lies dying on Flodden Field. 

Where shall the lover rest, 

Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden's breast, 

Parted for ever ! 
Where, through groves deep and high, 

Sounds the far billow, 
Where early violets die, 

Under the willow. 

CHORUS 

Eleu loro, etc. Soft shall be his pillow. 

There, through the summer day, 

Cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving ; 
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There, thy rest shalt thou take, 

Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, 

Never, O never ! 

CHORUS 

Eleu loro y etc. Never, O never ! 

Where shall the traitor rest, 

He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden's breast, 

Ruin, and leave her ? 
In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle 

With groans of the dying. 

CHORUS 

Eleu loro, etc. There shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false-hearted ; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 

Ere life be parted. 
Shame and dishonour sit 

By his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hallow it, — 

Never, O never ! 

CHORUS 

Eleu loro, etc. Never, O never ! 
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SONG The song is for Fitz- James, after 

jro the hunt in The Lady of the 

^1 Lake. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest 1 thy warfare o'er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more : 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armour's clang, or war-steed champing, 

Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 

Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveille\ 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen, 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
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Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 
Think not of the rising sun, 
For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound reveille. 

SONG The farewell to Fitz- James (James v.) 

ro when he leaves the bland in Loch 

^T Katrine. 

Not faster yonder rowers' might 
Flings from their oars the spray, 

Not faster yonder rippling bright, 

That tracks the shallop's course in light, 
Melts in the lake away, 

Than men from memory erase 

The benefits of former days ; 

Then, stranger, go ! good speed the while, 

Nor think again of the lonely isle. 

High place to thee in royal court, 

High place in battle line, 
Good hawk and hound for sylvan sport, 
Where beauty sees the brave resort, 

The honoured meed be thine ! 
True be thy sword, thy friend sincere, 
Thy lady constant, kind, and dear, 
And lost in love and friendship's smile 
Be memory of the lonely isle. 
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But if beneath yon southern sky 

A plaided stranger roam, 
Whose drooping crest and stifled sigh, 
And sunken cheek and heavy eye, 

Pine for his Highland home ; 
Then, warrior, then be thine to show 
The care that soothes a wanderer's woe ; 
Remember then thy hap ere while, 
A stranger in the lonely isle. 

Or if on life's uncertain main 

Mishap shall mar thy sail ; 
If faithful, wise, and brave in vain, 
Woe, want, and exile thou sustain 

Beneath the fickle gale ; 
Waste not a sigh on fortune changed, 
On thankless courts, or friends estranged, 
But come where kindred worth shall smile, 
To greet thee in the lonely isle. 

BOAT SONG A son 8 for Roderick Dhu, the 

Celtic hero of The Lady of the 
Lake. 
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Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 

Honoured and bless'd be the ever-green Pine, 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 

Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line ! 
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Heaven send it happy dew, 

Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to grow, 

While every Highland glen 

Sends our shout back agen, 
' Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! J 

Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 

Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripp'd every leaf on the 
mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest's shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 
* Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !' 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilPd in Glen Fruin, 

And Bannochar's groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her side. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan- Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 
' Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !' 
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Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 

Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green Pine ! 
O ! that the rose-bud that graces yon islands, 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine ! 
O that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 
Honour'd and bless'd in their shadow might 
grow! 

Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from the deepmost glen, 
' Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !' 
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SOLDIER'S song 

From The Guard Room, in The Lady of the Lake. 

Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Poule 
Laid a swinging long cuise on the bonny brown 

bowl, 
That there 's wrath and despair in the bonny black- 
jack, 
And the seven deadly sins in a flagon of sack ; 
Yet whoop, Barnaby ! off with thy liquor, 
Drink upsees out, and a fig for the vicar ! 

Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip 
The ripe ruddy dew of a woman's dear lip, 
Says, that Beelzebub lurks in her kerchief so sly, 
And Apollyon shoots darts from her merry black eye. 
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Yet whoop, Jack ! kiss Gillian the quicker, 

Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the vicar ! 

Our vicar thus preaches — and why should he not ? 
For the dues of his cure are the placket and pot ; 
And 'tis right of his office poor laymen to lurch, 
Who infringe the domains of our good Mother 

Church. 
Yet whoop, bully-boys ! off with your liquor, 
Sweet Marjorie 's the word, and a fig for the vicar ! 
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SONG 

From Rokeby. 

TO THE MOON 

Hail to thy cold and clouded beam, 

Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky ! 
Hail, though the mists that o'er thee stream 

Lend to thy brow their sullen dye ! 
How should thy pure and peaceful eye 

Untroubled view our scenes below, 
Or how a tearless beam supply 

To light a world of war and woe ! 

Fair Queen ! I will not blame thee now, 

As once by Greta's fairy side 
Each little cloud that dimm'd thy brow 

Did then an angel's beauty hide. 
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And of the shades I then could chide, 
Still are the thoughts to memory dear, 

For, while a softer strain I tried, 
They hid my blush, and calm'd my fear. 

Then did I swear thy ray serene 

Was form'd to light some lonely dell, 
By two fond lovers only seen, 

Reflected from the crystal well, 
Or sleeping on their mossy cell, 

Or quivering on the lattice bright, 
Or glancing on their couch, to tell 

How swiftly wanes the summer night ! 
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THE ERL-KING 
An Early Translation. 

FROM THE GERMAN OP GOETHK 

O, who rides by night thro* the woodland so wild ? 
It is the fond father embracing his child ; 
And close the boy nestles within his loved arm, 
To hold himself fast, and to keep himself warm. 

* O father, see yonder ! see yonder 1 ' he says ; 

* My boy, upon what dost thou fearfully gaze ? ' — 
'O, 'tis the Erl-King with his crown and his 

shroud.' 
' No, my son, it is but a dark wreath of the cloud.' 
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(the brl-king speaks) 

* O come and go with me, thou loveliest child ; 
By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled ; 
My mother keeps for thee full many a fair toy, 
And many a fine flower shall she pluck for my 
boy.' 



* O father, my father, and did you not hear 
The Erl-King whisper so low in my ear?' — 

* Be still, my heart's darling — my child be at ease ; 
It was but the wild blast as it sung thro' the trees.' 



ERL-KING 

' O wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest boy ? 

My daughter shall tend thee with care and with 

joy; 

She shall bear thee so lightly thro' wet and thro' 

wild, 
And press thee, and kiss thee, and sing to my 

child.' 



* O father, my father, and saw you not plain, 
The Erl- King's pale daughter glide past thro' the 

rain ? ' — 
' O yes, my loved treasure, I knew it full soon ; 
It was the grey willow that danced to the moon.' 
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BRL-KING 

' O come and go with me, no longer delay, 
Or else, silly child, I will drag thee away.' — 
' O father ! O father ! now, now keep your hold, 
The Erl-King has seized me — his grasp is so 
cold ! '.— 

Sore trembled the father ; he spurr'd thro' the wild, 
Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child ; 
He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread, 
But, clasp'd to his bosom, the infant was dead \ 
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INCANTATION 
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THE BARD'S Lockhart gives 1805 as the date of this 

piece, composed ( during his fiery ride 
from Gilsland to Dalkeith/ on the 
occasion of the False Alarm described 
in The Antiquary. Loncarty is the 
almost mythical battle in which the 
Hays turned the tide of fight, and 
received all the lands over which the 
white falcon of Loncarty could fly in a 
day. Abercromby was the victor of 
Aboukir. 

WRITTEN UNDER THE THREAT OF INVASION IN 
THE AUTUMN OP 1804(5?). 

The forest of Glenmore is drear, 

It is all of black pine and the dark oak-tree ; 
And the midnight wind, to the mountain deer, 

Is whistling the forest lullaby ; 
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The moon looks through the drifting storm, 
But the troubled lake reflects not her form, 
For the waves roll whitening to the land, 
And dash against the shelvy strand. 

There is a voice among the trees 
That mingles with the groaning oak — 

That mingles with the stormy breeze, 
And the lake-waves dashing against the rock ; — 

There is a voice within the wood, 
The voice of the bard in fitful mood ; 

His song was louder than the blast, 

As the bard of Glenmore through the forest past. 

c Wake ye from your sleep of death, 

Minstrels and bards of other days ! 
For the midnight wind is on the heath, 

And the midnight meteors dimly blaze : 
The Spectre with his Bloody Hand 
Is wandering through the wild woodland ; 
The owl and the raven are mute for dread, 
And the time is meet to awake the dead ! 

* Souls of the mighty, wake and say, 
To what high strain your harps were strung, 

When Lochlin plow'd her billowy way, 
And on your shores her Norsemen flung ? 
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Her Norsemen train'd to spoil and blood, 
Skill'd to prepare the Raven's food, 
All, by your harpings, doom'd to die 
On bloody Largs and Loncarty. 

' Mute are ye all ? No murmurs strange 

Upon the midnight breeze sail by ; . 

Nor through the pines, with whistling change ! 

Mimic the harp's wild harmony ? 
Mute are ye now ? — Ye ne'er were mute, 
When Murder with his bloody foot, 
And Rapine with his iron hand, 
Were hovering near yon mountain strand. 

* O yet awake the strain to tell, 

By every deed in song enroll'd, 
By every chief who fought or fell, 

For Albion's weal in battle bold : — 
From Coilgach, first who roll'd his car 
Through the deep ranks of Roman war, 
To him, of veteran memory dear, 
Who victor died on Aboukir. 

* By all their swords, by all their scars, 

By all their names, a mighty spell ! 
By all their wounds, by all their wars, 

Arise, the mighty strain to tell ! 
For fiercer than fierce Hengist's strain, 
More impious than the heathen Dane, 
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More grasping than all-grasping Rome, 
GauFs ravening legions hither come ! ' — 
The wind is hush'd, and still the lake — 

Strange murmurs fill my tingling ears, 
Bristles my hair, my sinews quake, 

At the dread voice of other years — 

* When targets clashed, and bugles rung, 
And blades round warriors heads were flung, 
The foremost of the band were we, 
And hymn'd the joys of Liberty ! ' 
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HELVELLYN This poem also is of 1805. Wordsworth 

and Scott climbed Helvellyn together, and 
both were inspired by the true tale here 
recorded. 

I climb'd the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty 
and wide ; 
All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was 
yelling, 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn 

was bending, 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending, 
When I mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer 
had died. 
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Dark green was that spot 'mid the brown moun- 
tain-heather, 
Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch'd in 
decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon'd to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless 
clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 



How long didst thou think that his silence was 

slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 

thou start ? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou 

number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy 

heart ? 
And, oh ! was it meet, that — no requiem read o'er 

him — 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore 

him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before 

him — 
Unhonour'd the Pilgrim from life hould de- 
part? 
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When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has 
yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted 
hall; 
With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches 

are gleaming ; 
In the proudly-arch'd chapel the banners are 

beaming, 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is stream- 
ing, 
Lamenting a Chief of the people should fall. 



But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 
To lay down thy head like the meek mountain 
lamb, 
When, wilderM, he drops from some cliff huge in 
stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake 

lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy 

dying, 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 
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THE DYING BARD 

Composed in 1806. Sung to a Welsh air. 

Dinas Emlinn, lament ; for the moment is nigh, 
When mute in the woodlands thine echoes shall die : 
No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon stall rave, 
And mix his wild notes with the wild dashing 
wave. 

In spring and in autumn thy glories of shade 
Unhonour'd shall flourish, unhonourtl shall fade ; 
For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue, 
That view'd them with rapture, with rapture that 
sung. 

Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march in their pride, 
And chase the proud Saxon from Prestatyn's side ; 
But where is the harp shall give life to their name? 
And where is the bard shall give heroes their fame ? 

And oh, Dinas Emlinn ! thy daughters so fair, 
Who heave the white bosom, and wave the dark 

hair; 
What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye, 
When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall 

die? 
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Then adieu, silver Teivi ! I quit thy loved scene, 
To join the dim choir of the bards who have been ; 
With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Merlin the Old, 
And sage Taliessin, high harping to hold. 

And adieu, Dinas Emlinn ! still green be thy 
shades, 

Unconquer'd thy warriors, and matchless thy 
maids ! 

And thou, whose faint warblings my weakness can 
tell, 

Farewell, my loved Harp, my last treasure, fare- 
well ! 



THE NORMAN A son * to * WcUh tune » 

' The War Song of the Men 



HORSE-SHOE 
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of Glamorgan ' (1806). 



Red glows the forge in Striguil's bounds, 
And hammers din, and anvil sounds, 
And armourers, with iron toil, 
Barb many a steed for battle's broil. 
Foul fall the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser's thundering heel, 
That e'er shall dint a sable wound 
On fair Glamorgan's velvet ground ! 
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From Chepstow's towers, ere dawn of morn, 
Was heard afar the bugle horn ; 
And forth, in banded pomp and pride, 
Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 
They swore their banners broad should gleam, 
In crimson light, on Rymny's stream ; 
They vow , d, Caerphili's sod should feel 
The Norman charger's spurning heel. 



And sooth they swore — the sun arose, 
And Rymny's wave with crimson glows ! 
For Clare's red banner, floating wide, 
Roll'd down the stream to Severn's tide ! 
And sooth they vow'd — the trampled green, 
Show'd where hot Neville's charge had been : 
In eveiy sable hoof- tramp stood 
A Norman horseman's curdling blood ! 



Old Chepstow's brides may curse the toil 
That arm'd stout Clare for Cambrian broil ; 
Their orphans long the art may rue, 
For Neville's war-horse forged the shoe. 
No more the stamp of armed steed 
Shall dint Glamorgan's velvet mead ; 
Nor trace be there, in early spring, 
Save of the Fairies' emerald ring. 
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THE MAID OF TORO 

A song written in 1806. 

O, LOW shone the sun on the fair lake of Toro, 
And weak were the whispers that waved the 
dark wood, 
All as a fair maiden, bewildered in sorrow, 

Sorely sigh'd to the breezes, and wept to the 
flood. 
* O saints ! from the mansions of bliss lowly bend- 
ing ; 
Sweet Virgin ! who hearest the suppliant's cry, 
Now grant my petition, in anguish ascending, 
My Henry restore, or let Eleanor die ! ' 



All distant and faint were the sounds of the 
battle, 
With the breezes they rise, with the breezes they 
fail, 
Till the shout, and the groan, and the conflict's 
dread rattle, 
And the chase's wild clamour, came loading the 
gale. 
Breathless she gazed on the woodlands so dreary ; 

Slowly approaching a warrior was seen ; 
Life's ebbing tide mark'd his footsteps so weary, 
Cleft was his helmet, and woe was his mien. 
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' O save thee, fair maid, for our armies are flying ! 
O save thee, fair maid, for thy guardian is low ! 
Deadly cold on yon heath thy brave Henry is 
lying, 
And fast through the woodland approaches the 
foe. , 
Scarce could he falter the tidings of sorrow, 
And scarce could she bear them, benumb'd with 
despair : 
And when the sun sank on the sweet lake of Toro, 
For ever he set to the Brave and the Fair. 
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THE PALMER 

This song also is of x8o6. 

* O OPEN the door, some pity to show, 

Keen blows the northern wind ! 
The glen is white with the drifted snow, 
And the path is hard to find. 

* No outlaw seeks your castle gate, 

From chasing the King's deer, 
Though even an outlaw's wretched state 
Might claim compassion here. 
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' A weary Palmer, worn and weak, 

I wander for my sin ; 
O open, for Our Lady's sake ! 

A pilgrim's blessing win ! 

* I '11 give you pardons from the Pope, 

And reliques from o'er the sea ; — 
Or if for these you will not ope, 
Yet open for charity. 

' The hare is crouching in her form, 

The hart beside the hind ; 
An aged man, amid the storm, 

No shelter can I find. 

* You hear the Ettrick's sullen roar, 

Dark, deep, and strong is he, 
And I must ford the Ettrick o'er, 
Unless you pity me. 

* The iron gate is bolted hard, 

At which I knock in vain ; 
The owner's heart is closer barr'd, 
Who hears me thus complain. 

* Farewell, farewell ! and Mary grant, 

When old and frail you be, 

You never may the shelter want 

That 's now denied to me.' 
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The Ranger on his couch lay warm, 
And heard him plead in vain ; 

But oft amid December's storm, 
He'll hear that voice again : 

For lo, when through the vapours dank, 
Morn shone on Ettrick fair, 

A corpse amid the alders rank, 
The Palmer weltered there. 
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WANDERING WILLIE Wandering Willie is a 

piece written in 1806. He 
must not, of course, be con- 
fused with the Wandering 
Willie of Redgauntlet. 

All joy was bereft me the day that you left me, 
And climb'd the tall vessel to sail yon wide sea ; 

O weary betide it ! I wandered beside it, 
And bann'd it for parting my Willie and me. 



Far o'er the wave hast thou follow'd thy fortune, 
Oft fought the squadrons of France and of Spain; 

Ae kiss of welcome *s worth twenty at parting, 
Now I hae gotten my Willie again. 
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When the sky it was mirk, and the winds they 
were wailing, 
I sat on the beach wi' the tear in my e'e, 
And thought o' the bark where my Willie was 
sailing, 
And wished that the tempest could a' blaw on me. 

Now that thy gallant ship rides at her mooring, 
Now that my wanderer's in safety at hame, 

Music to me were the wildest winds roaring, 
That e'er o'er Inch- Keith drove the dark ocean 
faem. 

When the lights they did blaze, and the guns they 
did rattle, 

And blithe was each heart for the great victory, 
In secret I wept for the dangers of battle, 

And thy glory itself was scarce comfort to me. 

But now shalt thou tell, while I eagerly listen, 
Of each bold adventure, and every brave scar ; 

And trust me, I '11 smile, though my een they may 
glisten ; 
For sweet after danger 's the tale of the war. 

And oh, how we doubt when there's distance 
'tween lovers, 
When there's naething to speak to the heart 
thro' the e'e ; 
How often the kindest and warmest prove rovers, 
And the love of the faithfullest ebbs like the sea. 
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Till, at times — could I help it? — I pined and I 

pondered 

If love could change notes like the bird on the 

tree — 

Now I '11 ne'er ask if thine eyes may hae wander'd, 

Enough, thy leal heart has been constant to me. 

Welcome from sweeping o'er sea and through 
channel, 

Hardships and dangers despising for fame, 
Furnishing story for glory's bright annal, 

Welcome, my wanderer, to Jeanie and hame ! 

Enough, now thy story in annals of glory 

Has humbled the pride of France, Holland, and 
Spain ; 
No more shalt thou grieve me, no more shalt thou 
leave me, 
I never will part with my Willie again. 

SONG O ne °f several parodies written by Scott in the In- 
ferno oj Altesidora, published in the Edinburgh 
J& Register, x8n. This, of course, is an imitation of 

£ Moore ; he preferred his parodies of Crabbe and of 

himself (Lockhart, iii. 330). 

Oh, say not, my love, with that mortified air, 
That your spring-time of pleasure is flown, 

Nor bid me to maids that are younger repair, 
For those raptures that still are thine own. 
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Though April his temples may wreathe with the 
vine, 

Its tendrils in infancy curl'd, 
'Tis the ardour of August matures us the wine, 

Whose life-blood enlivens the world. 

Though thy form, that was fashion'd as light as 
a fay's, 
Has assumed a proportion more round, 
And thy glance, that was bright as a falcon's at 
gaze, 
Looks soberly now on the ground, — 

Enough, after absence to meet me again, 

Thy steps still with ecstasy move ; 
Enough, that those dear sober glances retain 

For me the kind language of love. 
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THE BOLD DRAGOON ; 

OR, THE PLAIN OP BADAJOS (l8l2> 

'Twas a Marshal of France, and he fain would 

honour gain, 
And he long^ to take a passing glance at Portugal 

from Spain ; 
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With his flying guns this gallant gay, 
And boasted corps d'arm^e — 
O he fear'd not our dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, etc. 

To Campo Mayor come, he had quietly sat down, 
Just a fricassee to pick, while his soldiers sack'd 
the town, 
When, 'twas peste ! morbleu ! mon General, 
Hear the English bugle-call ! 
And behold the light dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, etc. 

Right about went horse and foot, artillery and all, 
And, as the devil leaves a house, they tumbled 
through the wall ; 
They took no time to seek the door, 
But, best foot set before — 
O they ran from our dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, etc. 

Those valiant men of France they had scarcely 

fled a mile, 
When on their flank there sous'd at once the 

British rank and file ; 
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For Long, De Grey, and Otway, then 
Ne'er minded one to ten, 
But came on like light dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, etc. 



Three hundred British lads they made three 

thousand reel, 
Their hearts were made of English oak, their 
swords of Sheffield steel, 
Their horses were in Yorkshire bred, 
And Beresford them led ; 
So huzza for brave dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, etc. 



Then here's a health to Wellington, to Beresford, 

to Long, 
And a single word of Bonaparte before I close my 
song : 
The eagles that to fight he brings 
Should serve his men with wings, 
When they meet the bold dragoons, with their 
long swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, etc. 
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ON THE Published in Thomson's SeUct Melodies, 

1814. The ill-famed massacre of Glencoe 
MASSACRE occurred in 1692. The clans had been in 

arms for King James ; in August 1691 an 

OF GLENCOE amnest y was offered to all who 'came in' 

by December 31 of that year. Macdonald 
of Glencoe, delayed by snow on the road, 
came too late to Inveraray, and there took 
the oath. His clan was detested by the 
Earl of Breadalbane, who, with Stair, 
worked on the Prince of Orange, and 
orders were given for ' the extirpation ' of 
the clan. Neither Stair nor the Prince of 
Orange probably anticipated the peculiarly 
treacherous method of the attack ; Camp- 
bell of Glenlyon, the commander of the 
soldiers employed, was uncle of young 
Glencoe's wife, and was treated by the 
chief with hospitality. They took advan- 
tage of this to shoot men, women, and 
children, but most of the clan escaped to 
the hills. Macaulay tries to clear William's 
character ; he is satisfactorily answered by 
Mr. Paget, in Paradoxes and Puzzles. 

' tell me, Harper, wherefore flow 
Thy wayward notes of wail and woe, 
Far down the desert of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melody ? 
Say, harp'st thou to the mists that fly, 
Or to the dun-deer glancing by, 
Or to the eagle, that from high 

Screams chorus to thy minstrelsy ?' — 
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' No, not to these, for they have rest, — 
The mist-wreath has the mountain-crest, 
The stag his lair, the erne her nest, 

Abode of lone security. 
But those for whom I pour the lay, 
Not wild- wood deep, nor mountain grey, 
Not this deep dell, that shrouds from day, 

Could screen from treach'rous cruelty. 

' Their flag was furl'd, and mute their drum, 
The very household dogs were dumb, 
Unwont to bay at guests that come 

In guise of hospitality. 
His blithest notes the piper plied, 
Her gayest snood the maiden tied, 
The dame her distaff flung aside, 

To tend her kindly housewifery. 

* The hand that mingled in the meal 
At midnight drew the felon steel, 
And gave the host's kind breast to feel 

Meed for his hospitality ! 
The friendly hearth which warm'd that hand 
At midnight arm'd it with the brand 
That bade destruction's flames expand 

Their red and fearful blazonry. 

4 Then woman's shriek was heard in vain, 
Nor infancy's unpitied plain, 
More than the warrior's groan, could gain 
Respite from ruthless butchery ! 
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The winter wind that whistled shrill, 
The snows that night that cloked the hill, 
Though wild and pitiless, had still 
Far more than Southern clemency. 

' Long have my harp's best notes been gone, 
Few are its strings, and faint their tone, 
They can but sound in desert lone 

Their grey-hair'd master's misery. 
Were each grey hair a minstrel string, 
Each chord should imprecations fling, 
Till startled Scotland loud should ring, 

" Revenge for blood and treachery ! '" 
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FOR A' THAT AN 1 A' THAT 

A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE (1814) 

Though right be aft put down by strength, 

As mony a day we saw that, 
The true and leilfu' cause at length 

Shall bear the grie for a* that, 
For a 7 that an' a* that, 

Guns, guillotines, and a! that, 
The Fleur-de-lis, that lost her right, 

Is queen again for a 7 that ! 
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We '11 twine her in a friendly knot 

With England's Rose, and a' that ; 
The Shamrock shall not be forgot, 

For Wellington made braw that. 
The Thistle, though her leaf be rude, 

Yet faith we '11 no misca' that, 
She sheltered in her solitude 

The Fleur-de-lis, for a' that. 



The Austrian Vine, the Prussian Pine 

(For Blucher's sake, hurra that), 
The Spanish Olive, too, shall join, 

And bloom in peace for a' that. 
Stout Russia's Hemp, so surely twined 

Around our wreath we '11 draw that, 
And he that would the cord unbind, 

Shall have it for his cra-vat ! 



Or, if to choke sae puir a sot, 

Your pity scorn to thraw that, 
The Devil's elbow be his lot, 

Where he may sit and claw that. 
In spite of slight, in spite of might, 

In spite of brags, an' a' that, 
The lads that battled for the right 

Have won the day, an' a' that ! 
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There 's ae bit spot I had forgot, 

America they ca' that ! 
A coward plot her rats had got 

Their father's flag to gnaw that : 
Now see it fly top-gallant high, 

Atlantic winds shall blaw that, 
And Yankee loon, beware your croun, 

There 's kames in hand to claw that ! 

For on the land, or on the sea, 
Where'er the breezes blaw that, 

The British Flag shall bear the grie, 
And win the day for a' that ! 
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The political allusions reveal the date (1814) 

FOR THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING OP THE 
PITT CLUB OF SCOTLAND 

O, DREAD was the time, and more dreadful the 
omen, 
When the brave on Marengo lay slaughtered in 
. vain, 
And beholding broad Europe boVd down by her 
foemen, 
Pitt closed in his anguish the map of her reign ! 
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Not the fate of broad Europe could bend his brave 
spirit 

To take for his country the safety of shame ; 
O, then in her triumph remember his merit, 

And hallow the goblet that flows to his name. 

Round the husbandman's head, while he traces 
the furrow, 
The mists of the winter may mingle with rain. 
He may plough it with labour, and sow it in 
sorrow, 
And sigh while he fears he has sow*d it in vain ; 
He may die ere his children shall reap in their 
gladness, 
But the blithe harvest-home shall remember his 
claim ; 
And their jubilee-shout shall be soften'd with sad- 
ness, 
While they hallow the goblet that flows to his 
name. 

Though anxious and timeless his life was expended 
In toils for our country preserved by his care, 

Though he died ere one ray o'er the nations as- 
cended 
To light the long darkness of doubt and despair, 

The storms he endured in our Britain's December, 
The perils his wisdom foresaw and o'ercame, • 
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In her glory's rich harvest shall Britain remember, 
And hallow the goblet that flows to his name. 



Nor forget His grey head, who, all dark in affliction, 

Is deaf to the tale of our victories won, 
And to sounds the most dear to paternal affection, 

The shout of his people applauding his Son ; 
By his firmness unmoved in success and disaster, 

By his long reign of virtue, remember his claim! 
With our tribute to Pitt join the praise of his 
Master, 

Though a tear stain the goblet that flows to his 
name. 



Yet again fill the wine-cup, and change the sad 
measure, 
The rites of our grief and our gratitude paid, 
To our Prince, to our Heroes, devote the bright 
treasure, 
The wisdom that plann'd, and the zeal that 
obey'd. 
Fill Wellington's cup till it beam like his glory, 
Forget not our own brave Dalhousie and 
Graeme ; 
A thousand years hence hearts shall bound at tfceir 
story, 
And hallow the goblet that flows to their fame. 
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WAVERLEY'S POEM Supposed to be a youthful 

poem by Edward Waverley 
before his visit to Scotland. 



* 



Late, when the autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood-Mere's romantic dell, 
The lake return'd, in chasten'd gleam, 
The purple cloud, the golden beam : 
Reflected in the crystal pool, 
Headland and bank lay fair and cool ; 
The weather-tinted rock and tower, 
Each drooping tree, each fairy flower, 
So true, so soft, the mirror gave, 
As if there lay beneath the wave, 
Secure from trouble, toil and care, 
A world than earthly world more fair. 



But distant winds began to wake, 
And roused the Genius of the Lake ! 
He heard the groaning of the oak, 
And donn'd at once his sable cloak, 
As warrior, at the battle cry, 
Invests him with his panoply : 
Then, as the whirlwind nearer press'd, 
He 'gan to shake his foamy crest 
O'er furrow'd brow and blacken'd cheek, 
And bade his surge in thunder speak. 
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In wild and broken eddies whirl'd, 
Flitted that fond ideal world ; 
And, to the shore in tumult tost, 
The realms of fairy bliss were lost. 



Yet, with a stern delight and strange, 
I saw the spirit-stirring change. 
As warr'd the wind with wave and wood, 
Upon the ruin'd tower I stood, 
And felt my heart more strongly bound, 
Responsive to the lofty sound, 
While, joying in the mighty roar, 
I mourn'd that tranquil scene no more. 



So, on the idle dreams of youth 
Breaks the loud trumpet-call of truth, 
Bids each fair vision pass away, 
Like landscape on the lake that lay, 
As fair, as flitting, and as frail, 
As that which fled the autumn gale — 
For ever dead to fancy's eye 
Be each gay form that glided by, 
While dreams of love and lady's charms 
Give place to honour and to arms ! 
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ST. SWITHIN'S CHAIR 

From Waverley. 

On Hallow-Mass Eve, ere you boune ye to rest, 
Ever beware that your couch be bless'd ; 
Sign it with cross, and sain it with bead, 
Sing the Ave, and say the Creed. 

For on Hallow-Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride, 
And all her nine-fold sweeping on by her side, 
Whether the wind sing lowly or loud, 
Sailing through moonshine or swath'd in the cloud. 

The Lady she sate in St. Swithin's Chair, 
The dew of the night has damp'd her hair : 
Her cheek was pale — but resolved and high 
Was the word of her lip and the glance of her eye. 

She mutter'd the spell of Swithin bold, 
When his naked foot traced the midnight wold, 
When he stopp'd the Hag as she rode the night, 
And bade her descend, and her promise plight. 

He that dare sit on St. Swithin's Chair, 
When the Night-Hag wings the troubled air, 
Questions three, when he speaks the spell, 
He may ask, and she must tell. 

The Baron has been with King Robert his liege, 
These three long years in battle and siege ; 
News are there none of his weal or his woe, 
And fain the Lady his fate would know. 
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She shudders and stops as the charm she speaks ; — 
Is it the moody owl that shrieks ? 
Or is it that sound, betwixt laughter and scream, 
The voice of the Demon who haunts the stream ? 

The moan of the wind sunk silent and low, 
And the roaring torrent had ceased to flow ; 
The calm was more dreadful than raging storm, 
When the cold grey mist brought the ghastly form! 
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FAREWELL Adapted from the Gaelic Song of Farewell 

to the Earl of Seaforth, who fled to Spain 

TO after the Rising of 1715. The English 

version was composed exactly a hundred 

MACKENZIE years latcr « Bonail, or Bonallez, is the 

parting feast for a friend. The Conan runs 
through Seaforth's lands, and past his castle, 
Brahan, famous for its seer. 



* 



Farewell to Mackenneth, great Earl of the 

North, 
The Lord of Lochcarron, Glenshiel, and Seaforth ; 
To the Chieftain this morning his course who 

began, 
Launching forth on the billows his bark like a 

swan. 
For a far foreign land he has hoisted his sail, 
Farewell to Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintail ! 
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O swift be the galley, and hardy her crew, 
May her captain be skilful, her mariners true, 
In danger undaunted, unwearied by toil, 
Though the whirlwind should rise, and the ocean 

should boil : 
On the brave vessel's gunnel I drank his bonail, 
And farewell to Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintail ! 



Awake in thy chamber, thou sweet southland gale ! 
Like the sighs of his people, breathe soft on his 

sail ; 
Be prolong^ as regret, that his vassals must 

know, 
Be fair as their faith, and sincere as their woe : 
Be so soft, and so fair, and so faithful, sweet gale, 
Wafting onward Mackenzie, High Chief of 

Kintail ! 



Be his pilot experienced, and trusty and wise, 
To measure the seas and to study the skies : 
May he hoist all his canvas from streamer to 

deck, 
But O ! crowd it higher when wafting him 

back — 
Till the cliffs of Skooroora, and Conan's glad 

vale, 
Shall welcome Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintail ! 
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TO AN Composed by Flora Maclvor in 

^v . „ „, ^ ^ ^ honour of Wogan, who gallantly 

OAK TREE . . , r y u \u I 

led a force of cavalier horse through 

England to the Highlands, and 

there died in 1649. 

Emblem of England's ancient faith, 
Full proudly may thy branches wave, 

Where loyalty lies low in death, 
And valour fills a timeless grave. 

And thou, brave tenant of the tomb ! ^ 

Repine not if our clime deny, 
Above thine honour'd sod to bloom, 

The flowrets of a milder sky. 

These owe their birth to genial May, 
Beneath a fiercer sun they pine, 

Before the winter storm decay — 
And can their worth be type of thine ? 

No ! for, 'mid storms of Fate opposing, 
Still higher swell'd thy dauntless heart, 

And, while Despair the scene was closing, 
Commenced thy brief but brilliant part. 

'Twas then thou sought'st on Albyn's hill 
(When England's sons the strife resign'dj 

A rugged race resisting still, 
And unsubdued though unrefined. 
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Thy death's hour heard no kindred wail, 
No holy knell thy requiem rung ; 

Thy mourners were the plaided Gael, 
Thy dirge the clamorous pibroch sung. 

Yet who, in Fortune's summer-shine 
To waste life's longest term away, 

Would change that glorious dawn of thine, 
Though darken'd ere its noontide day ? 

Be thine the Tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer's drought and winter's gloom ! 

Rome bound with oak her patriots' brows, 
As Albyn shadows Wogan's tomb. 
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WAR-SONG OF LACHLAN 

This is adapted from the Gaelic. 

A weary month has wander'd o'er 
Since last we parted on the shore ; 
Heaven ! that I saw thee, Love, once more, 

Safe on that shore again ! — 
'Twas valiant Lachlan gave the word : 
Lachlan of many a galley lord : 
He call'd his kindred bands on board, 

And launch'd them on the main. 
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Clan-Gillian is to ocean gone, 
Clan-Gillian, fierce in foray known ; 
Rejoicing in the glory won 

In many a bloody broil : 
For wide is heard the thundering fray, 
The rout, the ruin, the dismay, 
When from the twilight glens away 

Clan Gillian drives the spoil. 

Woe to the hills that shall rebound 

Our banner'd bag-pipes' maddening sound ; 

Clan- Gillian's onset echoing round, 

Shall shake their inmost cell. 
Woe to the bark whose crew shall gaze, 
Where Lachlan's silken streamer plays ! 
The fools might face the lightning's blaze 

As wisely and as well ! 
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SAINT CLOUD 

Written in Paris, September 5, 18x5. 

SOFT spread the southern summer night 

Her veil of darksome blue ; 
Then thousand stars combined to light 

The terrace of Saint Cloud. 
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The evening breezes gently sigh'd, 

Like breath of lover true, 
Bewailing the deserted pride 

And wreck of sweet Saint Cloud. 

The drum's deep roll was heard afar, 

The bugle wildly blew 
Good-night to Uhlan and Hussar, 

That garrison Saint Cloud. 

The startled Naiads from the shade 

With broken urns withdrew, 
And silenced was that proud cascade, 

The glory of Saint Cloud. 

We sate upon its steps of stone, 

Nor could its silence rue, 
When waked to music of our own, 

The echoes of Saint Cloud, 

Slow Seine might hear each lovely note 

Fall light as summer dew, 
While through the moonless air they float, 

Prolong^ from fair Saint Cloud. 

And sure a melody more sweet 

His waters never knew, 
Though music's self was wont to meet 

With Princes at Saint Cloud. 
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Nor then, with more delighted ear, 

The circle round her drew, 
Than ours, when gather'd round to hear 

Our songstress at Saint Cloud. 

Few happy hours poor mortals pass, — 
Then give those hours their due, 

And rank among the foremost class 
Our evenings at Saint Cloud. 



ROMANCE Rendered, by Scott, from a manu- 

script found drenched with blood 
^^ and soiled with clay on the field of 

D U N O I S Waterloo. The original words and 

music are by Hortense Beauharnais, 
Queen of Holland. Translated in 
1815. 
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It was Dunois, the young and brave, was bound 

for Palestine, 
But first he made his orisons before St. Mary's 

shrine : 
' And grant, immortal Queen of Heaven/ was still 

the Soldier's prayer, 
'That I may prove the bravest knight, and love 

the fairest fair.' 
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His oath of honour on the shrine he graved it with 

his sword, 
And follow'd to the Holy Land the banner of his 

Lord ; 
Where, faithful to his noble vow, his war-cry filPd 

the air, 
1 Be honour'd aye the bravest knight, beloved the 

fairest fair.' 



They owed the conquest to his arm, and then his 

Liege- Lord said, 
* The heart that has for honour beat by bliss must 

be repaid. — 
My daughter Isabel and thou shall be a wedded 

pair, 
For thou art bravest of the brave, she fairest of the 

fair.' 



And then they bound the holy knot before Saint 

Mary's shrine, 
That makes a paradise on earth, if hearts and 

hands combine ; 
And every lord and lady bright, that were in chapel 

there, 
Cried, 'Honoured be the bravest knight, beloved 

the fairest fair ! ' 
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SONG See Lockhart, v. 112, for details about this Football 
Match played on December 4th, 1815. The strife was 
J& between Yarrow Water and the town of Selkirk. The 

£ match ranged over Carterhaugh, where Janet met the 

fairies, in the ballad of Tamlane. The Earl of Home 
managed the country folk ; the chief Bailie, Mr. 
Ebenezer Clarkson, took care of the burghers. A 
goal was scored by either side, auxiliaries of both 
came in, and there was no decisive score. Robert 
Hall, Selkirk, kicked one goal, the other was kicked 
by George Brodie, from Ailwater. 

From the brown crest of Newark its summons ex- 
tending, 
Our signal is waving in smoke and in flame ; 
And each forester blithe, from his mountain de- 
scending, 
Bounds light o'er the heather to join in the game. 



CHORUS 

Then up with the Banner, let forest winds fan her, 
She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more; 

In sport we HI attend her, in battle defend her, 
With heart and with hand, like our fathers before. 



When the Southern invader spread waste and dis- 
order, 
At the glance of her crescents he paused and 
withdrew, 
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For around them were marshalPd the pride of the 
Border, 
The Flowers of the Forest, the bands of Buc- 

CLEUCH. 

Then up with the Banner, etc. 

A Stripling's weak hand to our revel has borne her, 
No mail-glove has grasp'd her, no spearmen 
surround ; 
But ere a bold foeman should scathe or should 
scorn her, 
A thousand true hearts would be cold on the 
ground. 

Then up with the Banner, etc. 

We forget each contention of civil dissension, 
And hail, like our brethren, Home, Douglas, 
and Car : 
And Elliot and Pringle in pastime shall mingle, 
As welcome in peace as their fathers in war. 
Then up with the Banner, etc. 

Then strip, lads, and to it, though sharp be the 
weather, 
And if, by mischance, you should happen to fall, 
There are worse things in life than a tumble on 
heather, 
And life is itself but a game at foot-ball. 
Then up with the Banner, etc. 
in 
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And when it is over, we '11 drink a blithe measure 

To each Laird and each Lady that witness'd our 

fun, 

And to every blithe heart that took part in our 

pleasure, 

To the lads that have lost and the lads that have 

won. 

Then up with the Banner, etc. 

May the Forest still flourish, both Borough and 
Landward, 
From the Hall of the Peer to the Herd's ingle- 
nook ; 
And huzza ! my brave hearts, for BUCCLEUCH and 
his standard, 
For the King and the Country, the Clan and the 
Duke! 

Then up with the Banner \ let forest winds fan her, 
She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more / 

In sport we } ll attend her, in battle defend her. 
With heart and with hand, like our fathers before. 
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LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF 

From Terry's stage version of Guy Mannering 

O, HUSH thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright ; 
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The woods and the glens, from the towers which 

we see, 
They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, cadul gu lo, 

O ho ro, i ri ri, etc. 

O, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose ; 
Their bows would be bended, their blades would 

be red, 
Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 
O ho ro, i ri ri, etc. 

O, hush thee, my babie, the time soon will come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and 

drum ; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you 

may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with 

day. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, etc. 
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FROM THE FRENCH 

Glowing with love, on fire for fame, 
A Troubadour that hated sorrow, 

Beneath his Lady's window came, 
And thus he sung his last good-morrow : 
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* My arm it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my true-love's bower ; 
Gaily for love and fame to fight 
Befits the gallant Troubadour.' 

And while he march'd with helm on head 
And harp in hand, the descant rung, 

As, faithful to his favourite maid, 
The minstrel-burden still he sung : 

* My arm it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
Resolved for love and fame to fight, 
I come, a gallant Troubadour.' 

Even when the battle-roar was deep, 

With dauntless heart he hew'd his way, 
'Mid splintering lance and falchion-sweep, 

And still was heard his warrior lay : 
' My life it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
For love to die, for fame to fight, 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour.' 

Alas ! upon the bloody field 

He fell beneath the foeman's glaive, 

But still reclining on his shield, 
Expiring sung the exulting stave : — 

* My life it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
For love and fame to fall in fight 
Becomes the valiant Troubadour.' 
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FROM THE FRENCH 

It chanced that Cupid on a season, 
By Fancy urged, resolved to wed, 

But could not settle whether Reason 
Or Folly should partake his bed. 

What does he then I — Upon my life, 
'Twas bad example for a deity — 

He takes me Reason for a wife, 
And Folly for his hours of gaiety. 

Though thus he dealt in petty treason, 
He loved them both in equal measure ; 

Fidelity was born of Reason, 
And Folly brought to bed of Pleasure. 
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THE RETURN TO ULSTER From Thomson's 

Collection of Irish 
Airs, 1816. 

Once again, — but how changed since my wand'r- 

ings began — 
I have heard the deep voice of the Lagan and 

Bann, 
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And the pines of Clanbrassil resound to the roar 

That wearies the echoes of fair Tullamore. 

Alas ! my poor bosom, and why shouldst thou 

burn? 
With the scenes of my youth can its raptures 

return ? 
Can I live the dear life of delusion again, 
That flow'd when these echoes first mix'd with my 

strain ? 

It was then that around me, though poor and 

unknown, 
High spells of mysterious enchantment were 

thrown ; 
The streams were of silver, of diamond the dew, 
The land was an Eden, for fancy was new. 
I had heard of our bards, and my soul was on fire 
At the rush of their verse, and the sweep of their 

lyre : 
To me 'twas not legend, nor tale to the ear, 
But a vision of noontide, distinguish'd and clear. 

Ultonia's old heroes awoke at the call, 

And renewed the wild pomp of the chase and the 

hall; 
And the standard of Fion flash'd fierce from on 

high, 
Like a burst of the sun when the tempest is nigh. 
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It seem'd that the harp of green Erin once more 
Could renew all the glories she boasted of yore. — 
Yet why at remembrance, fond heart, shouldst 

thou burn ? 
They were days of delusion, and cannot return. 

But was she, too, a phantom, the Maid who stood 

by, 
And listed my lay, while she turn'd from mine 

eye? 
Was she, too, a vision, just glancing to view, 
Then dispersed in the sunbeam, or melted to dew ? 
Oh ! would it had been so, — Oh ! would that her 

eye 
Had been but a star-glance that shot through the 

sky, 
And her voice that was moulded to melody's thrill, 
Had been but a zephyr, that sigh'd and was still ! 

Oh ! would it had been so, — not then this poor 

heart 
Had learn'd the sad lesson, to love and to part ; 
To bear, unassisted, its burthen of care, 
While I toiPd for the wealth I had no one to share. 
Not then had I said, when life's summer was done, 
And the hours of her autumn were fast speeding on, 
4 Take the fame and the riches ye brought in your 

train, 
And restore me the dream of my springtide again. 1 
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MACGREGOR'S ^ e n * storv of the nameless Clan is 

given in the introduction to Rob Roy. 
GATHERING T ^ e C^^P^lls gradually absorbed the 

lands of the Macgregors. The massacre 
^L of Glencoe was achieved by a Campbell 

9 °f Glenlyon. 

The moon 's on the lake, and the mist 's on the 

brae, 
And the Clan has a name that is nameless by 
day; 
Then gather, gather, gather, Grigalach ! 
Gather, gather, gather, etc. 



Our signal for fight, that from monarchs we drew, 
Must be heard but by night in our vengeful 
haloo ! 

Then haloo, Grigalach ! haloo, Grigalach ! 

Haloo, haloo, haloo, Grigalach, etc. 

Glen Orchy's proud mountains, Coalchuirn and 

her towers, 
Glenstrae and Glenlyon no longer are ours ; 

We 're landless, landless, landless, Grigalach ! 

Landless, landless, landless, etc. 

But doom'd and devoted by vassal and lord, 
Macgregor has still both his heart and his sword ! 

Then courage, courage, courage, Grigalach ! 

Courage, courage, courage, etc. 
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If they rob us of name, and pursue us with beagles, 
Give their roofs to the flame, and their flesh to 
the eagles ! 
Then vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, Griga- 

lach! 
Vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, etc. 

While there J s leaves in the forest, and foam on 
the river, 

Macgregor, despite them, shall flourish for ever ! 
Come then, Grigalach, come then, Grigalach, 
Come then, come then, come then, etc. 

Through the depths of Loch Katrine the steed shall 

career, 
O'er the peak of Ben Lomond the galley shall steer, 
And the rocks of Craig Royston like icicles melt, 
Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our vengeance unfelt ! 

Then gather, gather, gather, Grigalach ! 

Gather, gather, gather, etc. 
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TIME 

From The Antiquary. 

* Why sitt'st thou by that ruin'd hall, 
Thou aged carle so stern and grey ? 

Dost thou its former pride recall, 
Or ponder how it passed away ! ' — 
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* Know'st thou not me ! ' the Deep Voice cried ; 

' So long enjoy'd, so oft misused — 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 

Desired, neglected, and accused ! 

i Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away ! 
And changing empires wane and wax, 

Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

i Redeem mine hours — the space is brief — 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 
When Time and thou shall part for ever ! ' 

MACKRIMMON'S Mackrimmon's Lament are words 

for a Gaelic air, that sung by the 
LAMENT Highland emigrants. Mackrimmon 

was Macleod's piper ; he composed 
his lament, and prophesied his doom, 
before starting with the Skye men 
as allies of the Hanoverian cause in 
1746. The piper was the only man 
slain in the Rout of Moy, an attempt 
to surprise and take Prince Charles 
near Inverness. Theophilus Insu- 
lanus tells a curious tale of the 
second sight in connection with 
Mackrimmon's death. 

Macleod's wizard flag from the grey castle sallies, 
The rowers are seated, unmoo^d are the galleys ; 
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Gleam war-axe and broadsword, clang target and 
quiver, 

As Mackrimmon sings, ' Farewell to Dunvegan 
for ever ! 

Farewell to each cliff, on which breakers are foam- 
ing; 

Farewell each dark glen, in which red-deer are 
roaming ; 

Farewell, lonely Skye, to lake, mountain, and 
river; 

Macleod may return, but Mackrimmon shall 
never ! 

Farewell the bright clouds that on Quillan are 

sleeping ; 
Farewell the bright eyes in the Dun that are 

weeping ; 
To each minstrel delusion, farewell ! — and for ever — 
Mackrimmon departs, to return to you never ! 
The Banshees wild voice sings the death dirge 

before me, 
The pall of the dead for a mantle hangs o'er me ; 
But my heart shall not flag, and my nerves shall 

not shiver, 
Though devoted I go — to return again never ! 

Too oft shall the notes of Mackrimmon's bewail- 
ing 
Be heard when the Gael on their exile are sailing ; 
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Dear land ! to the shores, whence unwilling we 
sever, 

Return— return — return shall we never ! 
Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuille ! 
Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuille, 
Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuille, 
Gea thillis Macleod, cha till Mackrimmon ! ' 



DONALD CAIRD *S A « Caird ' is a Gipsy in Scots. 
COME AGAIN 
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CHORUS 



Donald Caird 's come again / 
Donald Caird *s come again ! 
Tell the news in brugh and glen , 
Donald Caird 's come again I 

Donald Caird can lilt and sing, 
Blithely dance the Highland fling, 
Drink till the gudeman be blind, 
Fleech till the gudewife be kind ; 
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Hoop a leglin, clout a pan, 
Or crack a pow wi' ony man ; 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird 's come again. 

Donald Caird 's come again / 
Donald Caird 1 s come again / 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird 's come again. 

Donald Caird can wire a maukin, 
Kens the wiles o' dun-deer staukin', 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a muir-fowl in the drift ; 
Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 
He can wauk when they are sleepers ; 
Not for bountith or reward 
Dare ye mell wi* Donald Caird. 

Donald Caird *s come again / 
Donald Caird 's come again / 
Gar the bagpipes hum amain, 
Donald Caird ^s come again. 

Donald Caird can drink a gill 
Fast as hostler-wife can fill ; 
Ilka ane that sells gude liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker ; 
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When he 's fou he *s stout and saucy, 
Keeps the cantle o' the cawsey ; 
Hi eland chief and Lawland laird 
Maun gie room to Donald Caird ! 

Donald Caird's come again / 
Donald Caird ''s come again / 
Tell the news in brugh andglen^ 
Donald Caird n s come again. 

Steek the amrie, lock the kist, 
Else some gear may weel be mis't ; 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fand the tings ; 
Dunts of kebbuck, taits o' woo, 
Whiles a hen and whiles a sow, 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard — 
'Ware the wuddie, Donald Caird ! 

Donald Caird ''s come again / 
Donald Caird n s come again I 
Dinna let the Shirra ken 
Donald Caird *s come again. 

On Donald Caird the doom was stern, 
Craig to tether, legs to airn ; 
But Donald Caird, wi } mickle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the wuddie ; 
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Rings of aim, and bolts of steel, 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel ! 
Watch the sheep in fauld and glen, 
Donald Caird 's come again ! 

Donald Caird 's come again ! 
Donald Caird 7 s come again/ 
Dinna let the Justice ken 
Donald Caird 's come again. 
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HYMN TO THE VIRGIN 

Ave Maria / maiden mild ! 

Listen to a maiden's prayer ! 
Thou canst hear though from the wild, 

Thou canst save amid despair. 
Safe may we sleep beneath thy care, 

Though banish'd, outcast, and reviled — 
Maiden ! hear a maiden's prayer ; 

Mother, hear a suppliant child ! 

Ave Maria / 

Ave Maria / undefiled ! 

The flinty couch we now must share 
Shall seem with down of eider piled, 

If thy protection hover there. 
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The murky cavern's heavy air 

Shall breathe of balm if thou hast smiled ; 
Then, Maiden ! hear a maiden's prayer ; 

Mother, list a suppliant child ! 

Ave Maria ! 

Ave Maria / stainless styled ! 

Foul demons of the earth and air, 
From this their wonted haunt exiled, 

Shall flee before thy presence fair. 
We bow us to our lot of care, 

Beneath thy guidance reconciled ; 
Hear for a maid a maiden's prayer, 

And for a father hear a child ! 

Ave Maria ! 
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THE CRUSADER'S RETURN 

From Ivanhoe. 

High deeds achieved of knightly fame, 
From Palestine the champion came ; 
The cross upon his shoulders borne, 
Battle and blast had dimm'd and torn. 
Each dint upon his batter'd shield 
Was token of a foughten field ; 
And thus, beneath his lady's bower, 
He sung, as fell the twilight hour: 
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'Joy to the fair ! — thy knight behold, 
Return'd from yonder land of gold ; 
No wealth he brings, no wealth can need, 
Save his good arms and battle-steed ; 
His spurs to dash against a foe, 
His lance and sword to lay him low ; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 
Such — and the hope of Tekla's smile ! 

1 Joy to the fair ! whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might ! 
Unnoted shall she not remain 
Where meet the bright and noble train ; 
Minstrel shall sing, and herald tell — 
" Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
'Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field of Ascalon ! 

' " Note well her smile ! — it edged the blade 
Which fifty wives to widows made, 
When, vain his strength and Mahound's spell, 
Iconium's turban'd Soldan fell. 
See'st thou her locks, whose sunny glow 
Half shows, half shades, her neck of snow ? 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Paynim bled." 

' Joy to the fair — my name unknown, 
Each deed, and all its praise, thine own ; 
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Then, oh ! unbar this churlish gate, 
The night-dew falls, the hour is late. 
Inured to Syria's glowing breath, 
I feel the north breeze chill as death ; 
Let grateful love quell maiden shame, 
And grant him bliss who brings thee fame.' 
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THE MONKS OF BANGOR'S MARCH 

(x8i 7 ) 

When the heathen trumpet's clang 
Round beleaguer'd Chester rang, 
Veiled nun and friar grey 
March'd from Bangor's fair Abbaye, 
High their holy anthem sounds, 
Cestria's vale the hymn rebounds, 
Floating down the silvan Dee, 

O miserere, Domine I 

On the long procession goes, 
Glory round their crosses glows, 
And the Virgin-mother mild 
In their peaceful banner smiled, 
Who could think such saintly band 
Doom'd to feel unhallow'd hand ? 
Such was the Divine decree, 

O miserere y Do f nine ! 
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Bands that masses only sung, 
Hands that censers only swung, 
Met the northern bow and bill, 
Heard the war-cry wild and shrill ; 
Woe to BrockmaePs feeble hand, . 
Woe to Olfrid's bloody brand, 
Woe to Saxon cruelty, 

O miserere, Domine ! 



Weltering amid warriors slain, 
Spurn'd by steeds with bloody mane, 
Slaughter^ down by heathen blade, 
Bangor's peaceful monks are laid ; 
Word of parting rest unspoke, 
Mass unsung, and bread unbroke ; 
For their souls for charity, 

Sing, O Miserere, Domine ! 



Bangor ! o'er the murder wail ! 
Long thy ruins told the tale, 
Shatter'd towers and broken arch 
Long recalled the woeful march : 
On thy shrine no tapers burn, 
Never shall thy priests return ; 
The pilgrim sighs, and sings for thee, 

O miserere, Domine ! 
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THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR 

From IvaxMot. 

I'LL give thee, good fellow, a twelvemonth or 

To search Europe through from Byzantium to 

Spain; 
But ne'er shall you find, should you search till 

you tire, 
So happy a man as the Barefooted Friar. 

Your knight for his lady pricks forth in career. 
And is brought home at even-song prick' d through 

with a Spear; 
I confess him in haste— for his lady desires 
No comfort on earth save the Barefooted Friar's. 

Your monarch !— Pshaw ! many a prince has been 

known 
To barter his robes for our cowl and our gown ; 
But which of us e'er felt the idle desire 
To exchange for a crown the grey hood of a Friar? 

The Friar has walk'd out, and where'er he has 

gone, 
The land and its fatness is mark'd for his own; 
He can roam where he lists, he can stop where he 
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He 's expected at noon, and no wight, till he comes, 
May profane the great chair, or the porridge of 

plums ; 
For the best of the cheer, and the seat by the fire, 
Is the undenied right of the Barefooted Friar. 

He's expected at night, and the pasty *s made hot, 
They broach the brown ale, and they fill the black 
pot; 

And the good- wife would wish the good-man in 

the mire, 
Ere he lack'd a soft pillow, the Barefooted Friar. 

Long flourish the sandal, the cord, and the cope 
The dread of the devil and trust of the Pope ! 
For to gather life's roses unscathed by the briar 
Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar. 
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REBECCA'S HYMN 

From Ivanhoe. 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 

Her fathers' God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
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By day, along the astonish'd lands 
The clouded pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia's crimson'd sands 
Return'd the fiery column's glow. 



There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answered keen, 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays, 

With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 



But present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah's path 

In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 
The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 

No censer round our altar beams, 
And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn. 
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But Thou hast said, The blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams I will not prize; 

A contrite heart, a humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 



THE BLACK KNIGHT'S SONG 
Anna-Marie, love, up is the sun, 
Anna-Marie, love, morn is begun, 
Mists are dispersing, love, birds singing free, 
Up in the morning, love, Anna-Marie. 
Anna-Marie, love, up in the morn, 
The hunter is winding blithe sounds on his horn, 
The echo rings merry from rock and from tree. 
'Tis time to arouse thee, love, Anna-Marie. 



O Tybalt, love, Tybalt, awake me not yet, 
Around my soft pillow while softer dreams flit; 
For what are the joys that in waking we prove, 
Compared with these visions, O Tybalt 1 my love ? 
Let the birds to the rise of the mist carol shrill, 
Let the hunter blow out his loud horn on the hill, 
Softer sounds, softer pleasures, in slumber I prove. 
But think not I dream'd of thee, Tybalt, my love. 
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SONG 

From Ivankoe. 

DUET BBTWBBN THE BLACK KNIGHT AND WAMBA 

There came three merry men from south, west, 
and north, 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
To win the Widow of Wycombe forth, 

And where was the widow might say them nay ? 

The first was a knight, and from Tynedale he came, 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
And his fathers, God save us, were men of great 
fame, 

And where was the widow might say him nay ? 

Of his father the laird, of his uncle the squire, 
He boasted in rhyme and in roundelay ; 

She bade him go bask by his sea-coal fire, 
For she was the widow would say him nay. 



WAMBA 

The next that came forth, swore by blood and by 

nails, 
Merrily sing the roundelay ; 
Hur 's a gentleman, God wot, and hur 's lineage 

was of Wales, 
And where was the widow might say him nay ? 
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Sir David ap Morgan ap Griffith ap Hugh 
Ap Tudor ap Rhice, quoth his roundelay; 

She said that one widow for so many was too few, 
And she bade the Welshman wend his way. 

But then next came a yeoman, a yeoman of Kent, 

Jollily singing his roundelay ; 
He spoke to the widow of living and rent, 

And where was a widow could say him nay ? 



So the knight and the squire were both left in the 

There for to sing their roundelay ; 
For a yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 
There ne'er was a widow could say him nay. 
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FUNERAL HYMN 

From iBOH/ut. 

Dust unto dust, 

To this all must ; 
The tenant has resign'd 

The faded form 

To waste and worm- 
Corruption claims her kind. 
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Through paths unknown 
Thy soul hath flown, 

To seek the realms of woe, 
Where fiery pain 
Shall purge the stain 

Of actions done below. 

In that sad place, 
By Mary's grace, 

Brief may thy dwelling be ; 
Till prayers and alms, 
And holy psalms, 

Shall set the captive free. 



BORDER BALLAD 
From Tht Moxustw 

March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 

Why the deil dinna ye march forward in order ? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the Border. 
Many a banner spread, 
Flutters above your head, 
Many a crest that is famous in story. 
Mount and make ready then, 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and our old Scottish glory. 
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Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing, 

Come from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 

Trumpets are sounding, 

War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms, and march in good order, 

England shall many a day 

Tell of the bloody fray, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border. 
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YOUTH 

From The Abbot 

Youth ! thou wear'st to manhood now, 

Darker lip and darker brow, 

Statelier step, more pensive mien, 

In thy face and gait are seen : 

Thou must now brook midnight watches, 

Take thy food and sport by snatches ! 

For the gambol and the jest, 

Thou wert wont to love the best, 

Graver follies must thou follow, 

But as senseless, false, and hollow. 
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goldthred's song 

Ktnilwortk. 



Of all the birds on bush or tree, 
Commend me to the owl, 

Since he may best ensample be 
To those the cup that trowl. 
For when the sun hath left the west, 
He chooses the tree that he loves the best, 
And he whoops out his song, and he laughs at his 

jest. 
Then, though hours be late, and weather foul, 
We '11 drink to the healtn of the bonny, bonny owl. 

The lark is but a bumpkin fowl, 
He sleeps in his nest till morn ; 

But my blessing upon the jolly owl, 
That all night blows his horn. 
Then up with your cup till you stagger in speech, 
And match me this catch, till you swagger and 

screech, 
And drink till you wink, my merry men each ; 
For, though hours be late, and weather be foul, 
We '11 drink to the health of the bonny, bonny owl. 
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CLAUD HALCRO'S SONG 

From The Pirate. 

Farewell to Northmaven, 

Grey Hillswicke, farewell ! 
To the calms of thy haven, 

The storms on thy fell — 
To each breeze that can vary 

The mood of thy main, 
And to thee, bonnie Mary 1 

We meet not again ! * 

Farewell the wild ferry, 

Which Hacon could brave, 
When the peaks of the Skerry 

Were white in the wave. 
There 's a maid may look over 

These wild waves in vain, — 
For the skiff of her lover — 

He comes not again ! 

The vows thou hast broke, 

On the wild currents fling them ; 
On the quicksand and rock 

Let the mermaiden sing them. 
New sweetness they '11 give her 

Bewildering strain ; 
But there 's one who will never 

Believe them again. 
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O were there an island, 

Though ever so wild, 
Where woman could smile, and 

No man be beguiled — 
Too tempting a snare 

To poor mortals were given ; 
And the hope would fix there, 

That should anchor in heaven. 
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NORNA'S SONG 

From The Pirate. 

For leagues along the watery way, 

Through gulf and stream my course has been ; 
The billows know my Runic lay, 

And smooth their crests to silent green. 

The billows know my Runic lay, — 
The gulf grows smooth, the stream is still ; 

But human hearts, more wild than they, 
Know but the rule of wayward will. 

One hour is mine, in all the year, 
To tell my woes, — and one alone ; 

When gleams this magic lamp, 'tis here, — 
When dies the mystic light, 'tis gone. 

Daughters of northern Magnus, hail ! 

The lamp is lit, the flame is clear, — 
To you I come to tell my tale, 

Awake, arise, my tale to hear I 
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CLEVELAND'S SONGS 

From The Pirate. 

Love wakes and weeps 

While Beauty sleeps ! 
O for Music's softest numbers, 

To prompt a theme, 

For Beauty's dream, 
Soft as the pillow of her slumbers ! 

Through groves of palm 

Sigh gales of balm, 
Fire-flies on the air are wheeling ; 

While through the gloom 

Comes soft perfume, 
The distant beds of flowers revealing. 

O wake and live ! 

No dream can give 
A shadow'd bliss, the real excelling ; 

No longer sleep, 

From lattice peep, 
And list the tale that Love is telling. 

From The Pirate, 

Farewell ! farewell ! the voice you hear, 
Has left its last soft tone with you, — 

Its next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew. 
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The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown's controlling check, 

Must give the word, above the storm, 
To cut the mast, and clear the wreck. 

The timid eye I dared not raise, — 

The hand, that shook when press'd to thine, 
Must point the guns upon the chase — 

Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 

To all I love, or hope, or fear, — 

Honour, or own, a long adieu ! 
To all that life is soft and dear, 

Farewell ! save memory of you ! 
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CLAUD HALCRO'S VERSES 
From The Pirate. 

And you shall deal the funeral dole ; 

Ay, deal it, mother mine, 
To weary body, and to heavy soul, 

The white bread and the wine. 

And you shall deal my horses of pride ; 

Ay, deal them, mother mine ; 
And you shall deal my lands so wide, 

And deal my castles nine. 
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But deal not vengeance for the deed, 

And deal not for the crime ; 
The body to its place, and the soul to Heaven's 
grace, 

And the rest in God's own time. 
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ON ETTRICK FOREST'S MOUNTAINS 

DUN 

Written in 1822. 

On Ettrick Forest's mountains dun, 
'Tis blithe to hear the sportsman's gun, 
And seek the heath-frequenting brood 
Far through the noonday solitude ; 
By many a cairn and trenched mound, 
Where chiefs of yore sleep lone and sound, 
And springs, where grey-hair'd shepherds tell, 
That still the fairies love to dwell. 

Along the silver streams of Tweed, 
'Tis blithe the mimic fly to lead, 
When to the hook the salmon springs, 
And the line whistles through the rings ; 
The boiling eddy see him try, 
Then dashing from the current high, 
Till watchful eye and cautious hand 
Have led his wasted strength to land. 
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'Tis blithe along the midnight tide, 
With stalwart arm the boat to guide ; 
On high the dazzling blaze to rear, 
And heedful plunge the barbed spear ; 
Rock, wood, and scaur, emerging bright, 
Fling on the stream their ruddy light, 
And from the bank our band appears 
Like Genii, arm'd with fiery spears. 

Tis blithe at eve to tell the tale, 
How we succeed, and how we fail, 
1 Whether at Alwyn's lordly meal, 
Or lowlier board of Ashestiel ; 
While the gay tapers cheerly shine, 
Bickers the fire, and flows the wine — 
Days free from thought, and nights from care, 
My blessing on the Forest fair ! 
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FAREWELL TO THE MUSE 

Written in illness. Published 1822 

Enchantress, farewell, who so oft hast decoy'd 
me, 
At the close of the evening, through woodlands 
to roam, 
Where the forester, lated, with wonder espied me 
Explore the wild scenes he was quitting for 
home. 
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Farewell, and take with thee thy numbers wild 
speaking 
The language alternate of rapture and woe : 
Oh ! none but some lover, whose heart-strings are 
breaking, 
The pang that I feel at our parting can know. 



Each joy thou couldst double, and when there 
came sorrow, 
Or pale disappointment to darken my way, 
What voice was like thine, that could sing of 
to-morrow, 
Till forgot in the strain was the grief of to-day ! 
But when friends drop around us in life's weary 
waning, 
The grief, Queen of Numbers, thou canst not 
assuage ; 
Nor the gradual estrangement of those yet re- 
maining, 
The languor of pain, and the chillness of age. 



'Twas thou that once taught me, in accents 
bewailing, 
To sing how a warrior lay stretch'd on the 
plain, 
And a maiden hung o'er him with aid unavailing, 
And held to his lips the cold goblet in vain ; 
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As vain thy enchantments, O Queen of wild 
Numbers, 
To a bard when the reign of his fancy is o'er, 
And the quick pulse of feeling in apathy slumbers — 
Farewell, then, Enchantress ! I meet thee no 
more! 
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THE MAID OF ISLA 

Written for Thomson's Scottish Melodies in 1822. 

Oh, Maid of Isla, from the cliff, 

That looks on troubled wave and sky, 
Dost thou not see yon little skiff 

Contend with ocean gallantly ? 
Now beating 'gainst the breeze and surge, 

And steep' d her leeward deck in foam, 
Why does she war unequal urge ? — 

Oh, Isla's maid, she seeks her home. 

Oh, Isla's maid, yon sea-bird mark, 

Her white wing gleams through mist and spray, 
Against the storm-cloud, lowering dark, 

As to the rock she wheels away ; — 
Where clouds are dark and billows rave, 

Why to the shelter should she come 
Of cliff, exposed to wind and wave ? — 

Oh, maid of Isla, 'tis her home ! 
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As breeze and tide to yonder skiff, 

Thou 'rt adverse to the suit I bring, 
And cold as is yon wintry cliff, 

Where sea-birds close their wearied wing. 
Yet cold as rock, unkind as wave, 

Still, Isla's maid, to thee I come ; 
For in thy love, or in his grave, 

Must Allan Vourich find his home. 
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SONG 

From Quentin Durward. 

COUNTY GUY 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 
The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea. 
The lark, his lay who thrilPd all day, 

Sits hush'd his partner nigh ; 
Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour, 

But where is County Guy? — 

The village maid steals through the shade, 

Her shepherd's suit to hear ; 
To beauty shy, by lattice high, 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 
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The star of Love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o'er earth and sky; 

And high and low the influence know- 
But where is County Guy t 



AS LORDS THEIR LABOURERS' HIRE 
DELAY 

From RidgeiiHilit. 

As lords their labourers' hire delay, 

Fate quits our toil with hopes to come, 
Which, if far short of present pay, 

Still owns a debt and names a sum, 
Quit not the pledge, frail sufferer, then, 

Although a distant date be given ; 
Despair is treason towards man, 

And blasphemy to Heaven. 



SONG 

From Tin Bctretktd. 

SOLDIER, wake — the day is peeping, 
Honour ne'er was won in sleeping, 
Never when the sunbeams still 
Lay unrenected on the hill : 
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'Tis when they are glinted back 
From axe and armour, spear and jack, 
That they promise future story 
Many a page of deathless glory. 
Shields that are the foeman's terror 
Ever are the morning's mirror. 

Arm and up — the morning beam 
Hath call'd the rustic to his team, 
Hath call'd the falc'ner to the lake, 
Hath calPd the huntsman to the brake ; 
The early student ponders o'er 
His dusty tomes of ancient lore. 
Soldier, wake— thy harvest, fame ; 
Thy study, conquest ; war, thy game. 
Shield, that would be foeman's terror, 
Still should gleam the morning's mirror. 

Poor hire repays the rustic's pain ; 
More paltry still the sportsman's gain : 
Vainest of all, the student's theme 
Ends in some metaphysic dream : 
Yet each is up, and each has toil'd 
Since first the peep of dawn has smiled ; 
And each is eagerer in his aim 
Than he who barters life for fame. 
Up, up, and arm thee, son of terror ! 
Be thy bright shield the morning's mirror. 
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SONG 
From The Betrothed, 

THE TRUTH OF WOMAN 



Woman's faith, and woman's trust — 

Write the characters in dust ; 

Stamp them on the running stream, 

Print them on the moon's pale beam, 

And each evanescent letter 

Shall be clearer, firmer, better, 

And more permanent, I ween, 

Than the thing those letters mean. ' 



I have strain'd the spider's thread 
'Gainst the promise of a maid ; 
I have weigh'd a grain of sand 
'Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 
I told my true love of the token, 
How her faith proved light, and her word 

was broken : 
Again her word and truth she plight, 
And I believed them again ere night. 
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AHRIMAN 

Saladin's poem, from The Talisman. 

Dark Ahriman, whom Irak still 
Holds origin of woe and ill ! 

When, bending at thy shrine, 
We view the world with troubled eye, 
Where see we, 'neath the extended sky, 

An empire matching thine ! 

If the Benigner Power can yield 
A fountain in the desert field, 

Where weary pilgrims drink ; 
Thine are the waves that lash the rock, 
Thine the tornado's deadly shock, 

Where countless navies sink ! 

Or if He bid the soil dispense 
Balsams to cheer the sinking sense, 

How few can they deliver 
From lingering pains, or pang intense, 
Red Fever, spotted Pestilence, 

The arrows of thy quiver ! 

Chief in Man's bosom sits thy sway, 
And frequent, while in words we pray 

Before another throne, 
Whate'er of specious form be there, 
The secret meaning of the prayer 

Is, Ahriman, thine own. 
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Say, hast thou feeling, sense, and form, 
Thunder thy voice, thy garments storm, 

As Eastern Magi say; 
With sentient soul of hate and wrath, 
And wings to sweep thy deadly path, 

And fangs to tear thy prey? 

Or art thou mixed in Nature's source, 
An ever operating force, 

Converting good to ill ; 
An evil principle innate 
Contending with our better fate, 

And oh ! victorious still ? 



Howe'er it be, dispute is vain. 

On all without thou hold'st thy reign, 

Nor less on all within ; 
Each mortal passion's fierce career, 
Love, hate, ambition, joy, and fear, 

Thou goadest into sin. 

Whene'er a sunny gleam appears, 
To brighten up our vale of tears, 

Thou art not distant far ; 
'Mid such brief solace of our lives, 
Thou whetfst our very banquet-knives 

To tools of death and war. 
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Thus, from the moment of our birth, 
Long as we linger on the earth, 

Thou ruFst the fate of men ; 
Thine are the pangs of life's last hour, 
And — who dare answer ? — is thy power, 

Dark Spirit ! ended Then ? 
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WAR-SONG OF THE ROYAL EDINBURGH 
LIGHT DRAGOONS 

Written in 17971 when Scott was an energetic volunteer. 

To horse ! to horse ! the standard flies, 

The bugles sound the call ; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas, 
The voice of battle 's on the breeze, 

Arouse ye, one and all ! 

From high DuneduVs towers we come, 

A band of brothers true ; 
Our casques the leopard's spoils surround, 
With Scotland's hardy thistle crown'd ; 

We boast the red and blue. 

Though tamely crouch to Gallia's frown 

Dull Holland's tardy train ; 
Their ravish'd toys though Romans mourn ; 
Though gallant Switzers vainly spurn, 

And, foaming, gnaw the chain ; 
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Oh ! had they mark'd the avenging call 

Their brethren's murder gave, 
Disunion ne'er their ranks had mown, 
Nor patriot valour, desperate grown, 
Sought freedom in the grave ! 

Shall we, too, bend the stubborn head 

In Freedom's temple born, 
Dress our pale cheek in timid smile, 
To hail a master in our isle, 

Or brook a victor's scorn ? 

No ! though destruction o'er the land 

Came pouring as a flood, 
The sun that sees our falling day 
Shall mark our sabres' deadly sway, 

And set that night in blood. 

For gold let Gallia's legions fight, 

Or plunder's bloody gain ; 
Unbribed, unbought, our swords we draw, 
To guard our king, to fence our law, 

Nor shall their edge be vain. 

If ever breath of British gale 

Shall fan the tricolor, 
Or footstep of invader rude, 
With rapine foul, and red with blood, 

Pollute our happy shore, — 
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Then farewell home ! and farewell friends ! 

Adieu each tender tie ! 
Resolved, we mingle in the tide, 
Where charging squadrons furious ride, 

To conquer or to die. 

To horse ! to horse ! the sabres gleam, 

High sounds our bugle-call ; 
Combined by honour's sacred tie, 
Our word is Laws and Liberty ! 

March forward one and all ! 



THE RESOLVE Published in 1808. Possibly 

the poem refers to Scott's 
early disappointment in love. 
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IN IMITATION OP AN OLD ENGLISH POEM 

My wayward fate I needs must plain, 

Though bootless be the theme : 
I loved, and was beloved again, 

Yet all was but a dream ; 
For, as her love was quickly got, 

So it was quickly gone ; 
No more 1 '11 bask in flame so hot, 

But coldly dwell alone. 
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Not maid more bright than maid was e'er 

My fancy shall beguile, 
By flattering word or feigned tear, 

By gesture, look, or smile : 
No more I '11 call the shaft fair shot 

Till it has fairly flown, 
Nor scorch me at a flame so hot ; — 

I '11 rather freeze alone. 



Each ambush'd Cupid I '11 defy, 

In cheek, or chin, or brow, 
And deem the glance of woman's eye 

As weak as woman's vow : 
I '11 lightly hold the lady's heart, 

That is but lightly won ; 
I '11 steel my breast to beauty's art, 

And learn to live alone. 



The flaunting torch soon blazes out, 

The diamond's ray abides ; 
The flame its glory hurls about, 

The gem its lustre hides : 
Such gem I fondly deem'd was mine, 

And glowed a diamond stone, 
But, since each eye may see it shine, 

I '11 darkling dwell alone. 
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No waking dream shall tinge my thought 

With dyes so bright and vain, 
No silken net, so slightly wrought, 

Shall tangle me again : 
No more I '11 pay so dear for wit, 

I '11 live upon mine own ; 
Nor shall wild passion trouble it, — 

I '11 rather dwell alone. 

And thus I '11 hush my heart to rest, — 

* Thy loving labour *s lost ; 
Thou shalt no more be widely blest, 

To be so strangely crost ; 
The widow'd turtles mateless die, 

The phoenix is but one ; 
They seek no loves — no more will I — 

I '11 rather dwell alone.' 
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THE FORAY 

Written in 1830. 

The last of our steers on our board has been 

spread, 
And the last flask of wine in our goblet is red ; 
Up I up, my brave kinsmen ! belt swords, and 

begone ! — 
There are dangers to dare, and there 's spoil to be 

won. 
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The eyes, that so lately mix'd glances with ours, 
For a space must be dim, as they gaze from the 

towers, 
And strive to distinguish through tempest and 

gloom 
The prance of the steed and the toss of the 

plume. 

The rain is descending, the wind rises loud ; 
And the moon her red beacon has veil'd with a 

cloud ; 
Tis the better, my mates ! for the warder's dull eye 
Shall in confidence slumber, nor dream we are nigh. 

Our steeds are impatient ! I hear my blithe 

Grey ! 
There is life in his hoof-clang, and hope in his 

neigh ; 
Like the flash of a meteor, the glance of his mane 
Shall marshal your march through the darkness 

and rain. 

The drawbridge has dropped, the bugle has 

blown ; 
One pledge is to quaff yet — then mount and 

begone ! — 
To their honour and peace, that shall rest with 

the slain 1 
To their health and their glee, that see Teviot 

again ! 
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GLEE FOR KING CHARLES 

From Woodstock. 

Bring the bowl which you boast, 

Fill it up to the brim ; 
'Tis to him we love most, 

And to all who love him. 
Brave gallants, stand up 

And avaunt, ye base carles ! 
Were there death in the cup, 

Here 's a health to King Charles ! 

Though he wanders through dangers, 

Unaided, unknown, 
Dependent on strangers, 

Estranged from his own ; 
Though 'tis under our breath, 

Amidst forfeits and perils, 
Here 's to honour and faith, 

And a health to King Charles ! 

Let such honours abound 

As the time can afford, 
The knee on the ground, 

And the hand on the sword ; 
But the time shall come round, 

When, 'mid Lords, Dukes, and Earls, 
The loud trumpets shall sound, 

Here 's a health to King Charles ! 
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ONE HOUR WITH THEE 

Song of Charles 11. in Woodstock. 

An hour with thee ! — When earliest day 
Dapples with gold the eastern grey, 
Oh, what can frame my mind to bear 
The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 
New griefs, which coming hours unfold 
And sad remembrance of the old ? 

One hour with thee ! 



One hour with thee ! When burning June 
Waves his red flag at pitch of noon, 
What shall repay the faithful swain 
His labour on the sultry plain, 
And, more than cave or sheltering bough, 
Cool feverish blood, and throbbing brow ? — 

One hour with thee ! 



One hour with thee ! — When sun is set, 
O, what can teach me to forget 
The thankless labours of the day ; 
The hopes, the wishes, flung away ; 
The increasing wants and lessening gains, 
The master's pride who scorns my pains ?— 

One hour with thee ! 
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THE LAY OF POOR LOUISE 

From The Fair Maid of Perth, 

Ah, poor Louise ! The livelong day 
She roams from cot to castle gay ; 
And still her voice and viol say, 
Ah, maids, beware the woodland way, 

Think on Louise. 



Ah, poor Louise ! The sun was high, 
It smirch'd her cheek, it dimm'd her eye. 
The woodland walk was cool and nigh, 
Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 

To cheer Louise. 



Ah, poor Louise ! The savage bear 
Made ne'er that lovely grove his lair ; 
The wolves molest not paths so fair — 
But better far had such been there 

For poor Louise. 



Ah, poorHtauise ! In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold ; 
His baldric was of silk and gold, 
And many a witching tale he told 

To poor Louise. 
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Ah, poor Louise ! Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mine ; 
For peace of mind, that gift divine, 
And spotless innocence, were thine, 

Ah, poor Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise ! Thy treasure *s reft ! 
I know not if by force or theft, 
Or part by violence, part by gift ; 
But misery is all that 's left 

To poor Louise. 

Let poor Louise some succour have ! 
She will not long your bounty crave, 
Or tire the gay with warning stave — 
For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave 

For poor Louise. 
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CHANT OVER THE DEAD 
From The Fair Maid of Perth. 

Viewless Essence, thin and bare, 
Wellnigh melted into air ; 
Still with fondness hovering near 
The earthly form thou once didst wear. 
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Pause upon thy pinion's flight, 
Be thy course to left or right ; 
Be thou doom'd to soar or sink, 
Pause upon the awful brink. 

To avenge the deed expelling 
Thee untimely from thy dwelling, 
Mystic force thou shalt retain 
O'er the blood and o'er the brain. 

When the form thou shalt espy 
That darken'd on that closing eye ; 
When the footstep thou shalt hear 
That thrill'd upon thy dying ear ; 

Then strange sympathies shall wake, 
The flesh shall thrill, the nerves shall quake ; 
The wounds renew their clotter'd flood, 
And every drop cry blood for blood. 
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YES, THOU MAYEST SIGH 
From The Fair Maid of Perth, 

Yes, thou mayest sigh, 

And look once more at all around, 

At stream and bank, and sky and ground, 

Jhy life its final course has found, 

And thou must die. 
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Yes, lay thee down, 

And while thy struggling pulses flutter, 
Bid the grey monk his soul mass mutter, 
And the deep bell its death-tone utter — 
Thy life is gone. 

Be not afraid. 

'Tis but a pang and then a thrill, 
A fever fit, and then a chill ; 
And then an end of human ill, 
For thou art dead. 
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OH, BOLD AND TRUE 
From The Fair Maid of Perth. 

OH, Bold and True, 
In bonnet blue, 

That fear or falsehood never knew; 
Whose heart was loyal to his word, 
Whose hand was faithful to his sword- 
Seek Europe wide from sea to sea, 
But bonny Blue-cap still for me ! 
I Ve seen Almain's proud champions prance — 
Have seen the gallant knights of France, 
UnrivalPd with the sword and lance — 
Have seen the sons of England true 
Wield the brown bill and bend the yew, j 

Search France the fair and England Free, 
But bonny Blue-cap still for me ! 
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PHAROS LOQUITUR Written in 1814, in the Album 

of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, 
for Mr. Stevenson, grand- 
father of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O'er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night, 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 



THE BANNA- 
TYNE CLUB 



•h 



Written for the Bannatyne Club 
which was founded to reprint old 
Scots historical and poetical docu- 
ments (1823). 'Greysteel* is a name 
given by Scott to Mr. David Herd. 



Assist me, ye friends of Old Books and Old Wine, 
To sing in the praises of sage Bannatyne, 
Who left such a treasure of old Scottish lore 
As enables each age to print one volume more. 

One volume more, my friends, one volume 
more, 

We'll ransack old Banny for one volume more. 
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And first, Allan Ramsay, was eager to glean 
From Bannatyne's Hortus his bright Evergreen ; 
Two light little volumes (intended for four) 
Still leave us the task to print one volume more. 

One volume more, etc. 

His ways were not ours, for he cared not a pin 
How much he left out, or how much he put in ; 
The truth of the reading he thought was a bore, 
So this accurate age calls for one volume more. 

One volume more, etc. 

Correct and sagacious, then came my Lord Hailes, 

And weigh'd every letter in critical scales, 

But left out some brief words, which the prudish 

abhor, 
And castrated Banny in one volume more. 

One volume more, my friends, one volume 

more; 
We '11 restore Banny's manhood in one volume 
more. 

John Pinkerton next, and I 'm truly concerned 
I can't call that worthy so candid as learn'd ! 
He raiPd at the plaid and blasphemed the claymore, 
And set Scots by the ears in his one volume more. 
One volume more, my friends, one volume 

more, - 
Celt and Goth shall be pleased with one 
volume more. 
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As bitter as gall, and as sharp as a razor, 
And feeding on herbs as a Nebuchadnezzar, 
His diet too acid, his temper too sour, 
Little Ritson came out with his two volumes more. 
But one volume more, my friends, one volume 

more. 
We'll dine on roast-beef and print one volume 
more. 

The stout Gothic yeditur, next on the roll, 
With his beard like a brush and as black as a coal ; 
And honest Greysteel, that was true to the core, 
Lent their hearts and their hands each to one 
volume more. 

One volume more, etc. 

Since by these single champions what wonders 

were done, 

What may not be achieved by our Thirty and One? 

Law, Gospel, and Commerce we count in our corps, 

And the Trade and the Press join for one volume 

more. 

One volume more, etc. 

Ancient libels and contraband books, I assure ye, 

We'll print as secure from Exchequer or Jury; 

Then hear your Committee and let them count o'er 

The Chiels they intend in their three volumes 

more. 

Three volumes more, etc. 
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They'll produce you King Jamie, the sapient and 

Sext, 
And the Rob of Dumblane and her Bishops come 

next; 
One tome miscellaneous they'll add to your store, 
Resolving next year to print four volumes more. 
Four volumes more, my friends, four volumes 

more; 
Pay down your subscriptions for four volumes 
more. 
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SONG 

From The Doom of Dcvorgcril. 

The sun upon the lake is low, 

The wild birds hush their song, 
The hills have evening's deepest glow, 

Yet Leonard tarries long. 
Now all whom varied toil and care 

From home and love divide, 
In the calm sunset may repair 

Each to the loved one's side. 

The noble dame, on turret high, 
Who waits her gallant knight, 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of armour bright. 
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The village maid, with hand on brow, 

The level ray to shade, 
Upon the footpath watches now 

For Colin's darkening plaid. 

Now to their mates the wild swans row 

By day they swam apart, 
And to the thicket wanders slow 

The bind beside the hart. 
The woodlark at his partner's side 

Twitters his closing song — 
All meet whom day and care divide, 

But Leonard tarries long. 
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SONG 

From The Doom oj Devorgoil. 

When the tempest's at the loudest, 

On its gale the eagle rides ; 
When the ocean rolls the proudest, 

Through the foam the sea-bird glides- 
All the rage of wind and sea 
Is subdued by constancy. 

Gnawing want and sickness pining, 
All the ills that men endure ; 

Each their various pangs combining, 
Constancy can find a cure — 
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Pain, and Fear, and Poverty 
Are subdued by constancy. 

Bar me from each wonted pleasure, 
Make me abject, mean, and poor ; 

Heap on insults without measure, 
Chain me to a dungeon floor — 

I '11 be happy, rich, and free, 

If endowed with constancy. 
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SONG 

From The Doom of Devorgoil. 

When friends are met o'er merry cheer, 
And lovely eyes are laughing near, 
And in the goblet's bosom clear 

The cares of day are drown'd ; 
When puns are made, and bumpers quafPd 
And wild Wit shoots his roving shaft, 
And Mirth his jovial laugh has laugh'd, 

Then is our banquet crown'd, 

Ah gay, 

Then is our banquet crown'd, 

When glees are sung, and catches trolPd, 
And bashfulness grows bright and bold, 
And beauty is no longer cold, 
And age no longer dull ; 
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When chimes are brief, and cocks do crow, 
To tell us it is time to go, 
Yet how to part we do not know, 
Then is our feast at full, 
Ah gay, 
Then is our feast at full. 
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HARVEST HOME 
From The Heart of Midlothian. 

Our work is over — over now, 
The goodman wipes his weary brow, 
The last long wain wends slow away, 
And we are free to sport and play. 
The night comes on when sets the sun, 
And labour ends when day is done. 
When Autumn's gone, and Winter's come, 
We hold our jovial harvest home. 

When the fight of grace is fought, — 
When the marriage vest is wrought,— 
When Faith has chased cold Doubt away, — 
And Hope but sickens at delay, — 
When Charity, imprisoned here, 
Longs for a more expanded sphere ; 

I Doff thy robe of sin and clay ; 

Christian, rise, and come away. 
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Merry it is in the good greenwood, 

Where the mavis and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds 

are in cry, 
And the hunter's horn is ringing. 



' O Alice Brand, my native land 

Is lost for love of you ; 
And we must hold by wood and wold, 

As outlaws wont to do. 



' O Alice, 'twas all for thy locks so bright, 
And 'twas all for thine eyes so blue, 

That on the night of our luckless flight 
Thy brother bold I slew. 
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* Now must I teach to hew the beech 

The hand that held the glaive, 
For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 
And stakes to fence our cave. 

4 And for vest of pall, thy fingers small, 

That wont on harp to stray, 
A cloak must sheer from the slaughtered deer, 

To keep the cold away.' — 

' O Richard ! if my brother died, 

'Twas but a fatal chance, 
For darkling was the battle tried, 

And fortune sped the lance. 

' If pall and vair no more I wear, 

Nor thou the crimson sheen, 
As warm, we '11 say, is the russet grey, 

As gay the forest green. 

* And, Richard, if our lot be hard, 

And lost thy native land, 
Still Alice has her own Richard, 
And he his Alice Brand.' 

'Tis merry, 'tis merry in good greenwood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing ; 

On the beech's pride, and oak's brown side, 
Lord Richard's axe is ringing. 
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Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 

Who wonn'd within the hill, — 
Like wind in the porch of a ruin'd church, 

His voice was ghostly shrill. 

' Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak, 
Our moonlight circle's screen ? 

Or who comes here to chase the deer, 
Beloved of our Elfin Queen ? 

Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies' fatal green ? 



' Up, Urgan, up ! to yon mortal hie, 
For thou wert christen'd man ; 

For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For mutter'd word or ban. 



Lay on him the curse of the wither'd heart, 
The curse of the sleepless eye ; 
Till he wish and pray that his life would part, 
Nor yet find leave to die.' 

Tis merry, 'tis merry, in good greenwood, 
Though the birds have stilPd their singing 

The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 
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Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf 

Before Lord Richard stands, 
And, as he cross'd and bless'd himself, 
' I fear not sign/ quoth the grisly elf, 

6 That is made with bloody hands/ 

But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 

That woman void of fear, — 
' And if there 's blood upon his hand, 

'Tis but the blood of deer/ — 

' Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood ! 

It cleaves unto his hand, 
The stain of thine own kindly blood, 

The blood of Ethert Brand.' 

Then forward stepp'd she, Alice Brand, 

And made the holy sign, — 
' And if there 's blood on Richard's hand, 

A spotless hand is mine. 

' And I conjure thee, Demon elf, 

By Him whom Demons fear, 
To show us whence thou art thyself, 

And what thine errand here ?' — 

' 'Tis merry, 'tis merry in Fairy-land, 

When fairy birds are singing, 
When the court doth ride by their monarch's 
side, 

With bit and bridle ringing : 
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* And gaily shines the Fairy-land — 

But all is glistening show. 
Like the idle gleam that December's beam 

Can dart on ice and snow. 

4 And fading, like that varied gleam, 

Is our inconstant shape, 
Who now like knight and lady seem, 

And now like dwarf and ape. 

' It was between the night and day, 
When the Fairy King has power, 
That I sunk down in a sinful fray, 
And 'twixt life and death, was snatch' d away 
To the joyless Elfin bower. 

1 But wist I of a woman bold, 
Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mould, 
As fair a form as thine.' 

She cross'd him once — she cross'd him twice— 

That lady was so brave ; 
The fouler grew his goblin hue, 

The darker grew the cave. 

She cross'd him thrice, that lady bold ; 

He rose beneath her hand 
The fairest knight on Scottish mould, 

Her brother, Ethert Brand ! 
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Merry it is in good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 

But merrier were they in Dunfermline grey, 
When all the bells were ringing. 



THE CASTLE OF THE This s^ 1 ^ a romantic per- 
«„, TT ,^ T r, TT »-r,» tv« version of the story about 

SEVEN SHIELDS # . - . . g ' 

the Daughters of Danaus 
who slew their bride- 
grooms. 
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The Druid Urien had daughters seven, 
Their skill could call the moon from heaven ; 
So fair their forms and so high their fame, 
That seven proud kings for their suitors came. 

King Mador and Rhys came from Powis and Wales, 
Unshorn was their hair, and unpruned were their 

nails ; 
From Strath-Clwyde was Ewain, and Ewain was 

lame, / 

And the red-bearded Donald from Galloway came. 

Lot, King of Lodon, was hunchback'd from youth ; 
Dunmail of Cumbria had never a tooth ; 
But Adolf of Bambrough, Northumberland's heir, 
Was gay and was gallant, was young and was fair. 
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There was strife 'mongst the sisters, for each one 

would have 
For husband King Adolf, the gallant and brave ; 
And envy bred hate, and hate urged them to blows, 
When the firm earth was cleft, and the Arch-fiend 

arose! 

He swore to the maidens their wish to fulfil — 
They swore to the foe they would work by his will. 
A spindle and distaff to each hath he given, 
' Now hearken my spell,' said the Outcast of heaven. 

' Ve shall ply these spindles at midnight hour, 

And for every spindle shall rise a tower, 

Where the right shall be feeble, the wrong shall 

have power, 
And there shall ye dwell with your paramour.' 

Beneath the pale moonlight they sate on the wold, 
And the rhymes which they chanted must never be 

told; 
And as the black wool from the distafif they sped, 
With blood from their bosom they moisten'd the 

thread. 

As light danced the spindles beneath the cold gleam, 

The castle arose like the birth of a dream— 

The seven towers ascended like mist from the 

ground, 
Seven portals defend them, seven ditches surround. 
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Within that dread castle seven monarchs were wed, 
But six of the seven ere the morning lay dead ; 
With their eyes all on fire, and their daggers all 

red, 
Seven damsels surround the Northumbrian's bed. 

* Six kingly bridegrooms to death we have done, 
Six gallant kingdoms King Adolf hath won, 
Six lovely brides all his pleasure to do, 
Or the bed of the seventh shall be husbandless too.' 

Well chanced it that Adolf the night when he wed, 
Had confessed and had sain'd him ere boune to his 

bed; 
He sprung from the couch and his broad-sword he 

drew, 
And there the seven daughters of Urien he slew. 

The gate of the castle he bolted and seal'd, 
And hung o'er each arch-stone a crown and a shield ; 
To the cells of St. Duns tan then wended his way, 
And died in his cloister an anchorite grey. 

Seven monarchs' wealth in that castle lies stowM, 
The foul fiends brood o'er them like raven and toad. 
Whoever shall guesten these chambers within, 
From curfew till matins, that treasure shall win. 
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But manhood grows faint as the world waxes old ! 
There lives not in Britain a champion so bold, 
So dauntless of heart, and so prudent of brain, 
As to dare the adventure that treasure to gain. 

The waste ridge of Cheviot shall wave with the rye, 
Before the rude Scots shall Northumberland fly, 
And the flint cliffs of Bambro' shall melt in the sun, 
Before that adventure be periPd and won. 
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THOMAS THE The 1 learning' about True Thomas must 

be studied in the Border Minstrelsy. 
RHYMER In the second part the old traditional 

rhyming prophecies are made use of by 
Ift Three Potts Scott, and the tale of the white deer that 

came to lead Thomas back to Fairyland 
is also traditional. Fairyland here, and 
generally in the more ancient legends, 
is merely the pre-Christian Hades. The 
subject is treated in the Editor's reprint 
of Kirk's Secret Commonwealth. (Nutt, 
London, 1893.) 
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PART FIRST— ANCIENT 



True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ; 

A ferlie he spied wi' his ee ; 
And there he saw a ladye bright, 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 
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Her shirt was o' the grass-green silk, 
Her mantle o' the velvet fyne ; 

At ilka tett of her horse's mane, 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas, he pull'd aff his cap, 
And louted low down to his knee, 

' All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven ! 
For thy peer on earth I never did see.' — 

' O no, O no, Thomas,' she said, 
' That name does not belang to me ; 

I am but the Queen of fair Elfland, 
That am hither come to visit thee. 

' Harp and carp, Thomas,' she said ; 

' Harp and carp along wi' me ; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 

Sure of your bodie I will be.' — 

* Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird shall never daunton me.' — 

Syne he has kiss'd her rosy lips, 
All underneath the Eildon Tree, 

( Now, ye maun go wi' me,' she said ; 

' True Thomas, ye maun go wi' me ; 
And ye maun serve me seven years, 

Thro' weal or woe as may chance to be.' 
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She mounted on her milk-white steed ; 
She 's ta'en true Thomas up behind : 
And aye, whene'er her bridle rung, 

The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

O they rade on, and farther on ; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reach'd a desert wide, 

And living land was left behind. 

' Light down, light down, now, true Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee j 

Abide and rest a little space, 
And I will shew you ferlies three. 

' O see ye not yon narrow road, 
So thick beset with thorns and briers ? 

That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquires. 

' And see ye not that braid braid road, 
That lies across that lily leven f 

That is the path of wickedness, 
Though some call it the road to heaven. 

' And see not ye that bonny road, 
That winds about the fernie brae? 

That is the road to fair Elfland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae. 
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' But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hear or see ; * 

For, if ye speak word in Elflyn land, 
Ye '11 ne'er get back to your ain countrie.' 

they rade on, and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the 
knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk mirk night, and there was nae 
stern light, 
And they waded through red blude to the 
knee, 
For a* the blude that *s shed on earth 
Rins through the springs o* that countrie. 

Syne they came on to a garden green, 
And she pu'd an apple frae a tree — 

' Take this for thy wages, true Thomas ; 
It will give thee the tongue that can never 
lie.'— 

' My tongue is mine am,' true Thomas said ; 
' A gudely gift ye wad gie to me 1 

1 neither dought to buy nor sell, 
At fair or tryst where I may be. 
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' I dought neither speak to prince or peer, 
Nor ask of grace from fair ladye.'-r- 

* Now hold thy peace 1 ' the lady said, 
* For as I say, so must it be.' — 

He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green ; 

And till seven years were gane and past, 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 



PART SECOND— ALTERED PROM ANCIENT 
PROPHECIES 

When seven years were come and gane, 
The sun blink'd fair on pool and stream ; 

And Thomas lay on Huntlie Bank, 
Like one awaken'd from a dream. 

He heard the trampling of a steed, 
He saw the flash of armour flee, 

And he beheld a gallant knight 
Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 

He was a stalwart knight, and strong ; 

Of giant make he 'pear'd to be : 
He stirr'd his horse, as he were wode, 

Wi* gilded spurs, of faushion free. 
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Says-—' Well met, well met, true Thomas ! 

Some uncouth ferlies show to me.' — 
Says — ' Christ thee save, Corspatrick brave ! 

Thrice welcume, good Dunbar, to me ! 

' Light down, light down, Corspatrick brave ! 

And I will show thee curses three, 
Shall gar fair Scotland greet and grane, 

And change the green to the black livery. 

' A storm shall roar this very hour, 
From Ross's hills to Solway sea.' — 

' Ye lied, ye lied, ye warlock hoar, 
For the sun shines sweet on fauld and lee. - 

He put his hand on the Earlie's head ; 

He shoVd him a rock beside the sea, 
Where a king lay stiff beneath his steed, 

And steel-dight nobles wiped their ee. 

' The neist curse lights on Branxton hills : 
By Flodden's high and heathery side, 

Shall wave a banner red as blude, 
And chieftains throng wi' meikle pride. 

' A Scottish King shall come full keen, 

The ruddy lion beareth he ; 
A feather'd arrow sharp, I ween, 

Shall make him wink and warre to see. 
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( When he is bloody, and all to bledde, 

Thus to his men he still shall say — 
' For God's sake, turn ye back again, 

And give yon southern folk a fray ! 
Why should I lose, the right is mine ? 

My doom is not to die this day." 

' Yet turn ye to the eastern hand, 

And woe and wonder ye sail see ; 
How forty thousand spearmen stand, 

Where yon rank river meets the sea. 

1 There shall the lion lose the gylte, 

And the libbards bear it clean away ; 
At Pinkyn Cleuch there shall be spilt 

Much gentil bluid that day.' — 

' Enough, enough, of curse and ban ; 

Some blessings show thou now to me, 
Or, by the faith o' my bodie,' Corspatrick said, 

'Ye shall rue the day ye e'er saw me?' — 

£ The first of blessings I shall thee show, 

Is by a burn, that's call'd of bread ; 
Where Saxon men shall tine the bow, 

And find their arrows lack the head. 

' Beside that brigg, out ower that burn, 
Where the water bickereth bright and sheen, 

Shall many a fallen courser spurn, j 

And knights shall die in battle keen. 
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' Beside a headless cross of stone, 
The libbards there shall lose the gree : 

The raven shall come, the erne shall go, 
And drink the Saxon bluid sae free. 

The cross of stone they shall not know, 
So thick the corses there shall be.' — 

* But tell me, now,' said brave Dunbar, 

4 True Thomas, tell now unto me, 
What man shall rule the isle Britain, 
Even from the north to the southern sea ? '- 

* A French Queen shall bear the son, 

Shall rule all Britain to the sea ; 
He of the Bruce's blood shall come, 
As near as in the ninth degree. 

* The waters worship shall his race ; 

Likewise the waves of the farthest sea ; 
For they shall ride over ocean wide, 
With hempen bridles, and horse of tree.' 



PART THIRD— MODERN 



When seven years more were come and gone, 
Was war through Scotland spread, 

And Ruberslaw show'd high Dunyon 
His beacon blazing red. 
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Then all by bonny Coldingknow 

Pitch'd palliouns took their room, 
And crested helms, and spears a-rowe, 

Glanced gaily through the broom. 

The Leader, rolling to the Tweed, 

Resounds the ensenzie ; 
They roused the deer from Caddenhead, 

To distant Torwoodlee. 

The feast was spread in Ercildoune, 

In Learmont's high and ancient hall : 
And there were knights of great renown, 

And ladies, laced in pall. 

Nor lack'd they, while they sat at dine, 

The music nor the tale, 
Nor goblets of the blood-red wine, 

Nor mantling quaighs of ale. 

True Thomas rose, with harp in hand, 

When as the feast was done : 
(In minstrel strife, in Fairy Land, 

The elfin harp he won.) 

Hush'd were the throng, both limb and tongue, 
And harpers for enyy pale ; J 

And armed lords lean'd on their swords, J 

And hearken'd to the tale. 
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In numbers high, the witching tale 

The prophet pour'd along ; 
No after bard might e'er avail 

Those numbers to prolong. 

Yet fragments of the lofty strain 
Float down the tide of years, 

As, buoyant on the stormy main, 
A parted wreck appears. 

He sung King Arthur's Table Round : 

The Warrior of the Lake ; 
How courteous Gawaine met the wound, 

And bled for ladies' sake. 

But chief, in gentle Tristrem's praise, 

The notes melodious swell ; 
Was none excell'd, in Arthur's days, 

The knight of Lionelle. 

For Marke, his cowardly uncle's right, 

A venom'd wound he bore ; 
When fierce Morholde he slew in fight, 

Upon the Irish shore. 

No art the poison might withstand ; 

No medicine could be found, 
Till lovely Isolde's lily hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 
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With gentle hand and soothing tongue 

She bore the leech's part ; 
And, while she o'er his sick-bed hung, 

He paid her with his heart. 

O fatal was the gift, I ween ! 

For, doom'd in evil tide, 
The maid must be rude Cornwall's queen, 

His cowardly uncle's bride. 

Their loves, their woes, the gifted bard 

In fairy tissue wove ; 
Where lords, and knights, and ladies bright 

In gay confusion strove. 

The Garde Joyeuse, amid the tale, 
High reared its glittering head, 

And Avalon's enchanted vale 
In all its wonders spread. 

Brangwain was there, and Segramore, 
And fiend-born Merlin's gramarye ; 

Of that famed wizard's mighty lore, 
O who could sing but he ? 

Through many a maze the winning song 

In changeful passion led, 
Till bent at length the listening throng 

O'er Tristrem's dying bed. 
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His ancient wounds their scars expand, 
With agony his heart is wrung : 

O where is Isolde's lilye hand, 
And where her soothing tongue ? 

She comes ! she comes ! — like flash of flame 

Can lovers' footsteps fly : 
She comes 1 she comes ! — she only came 

To see her Tristrem die. 

She saw him die ; her latest sigh 
Join'd in a kiss his parting breath, 

The gentlest pair, that Britain bare, 
United are in death. 

There paused the harp : its lingering sound 

Died slowly on the ear ; 
The silent guests still bent around, 

For still they seem'd to hear. 

Then woe broke forth in murmurs weak : 
Nor ladies heaved alone the sigh ; 

But half ashamed the rugged cheek 
Did many a gauntlet dry. 

On Leader's stream, and Learmont's tower, 

The mists of evening close ; 
In camp, in castle, or in bower, 

Each warrior sought repose. 
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Lord Douglas, in his lofty tent, 

Dreamed o'er the woeful tale ; 
When footsteps light, across the bent, 

The warrior's ears assail. 

He starts, he wakes ; — * What, Richard, ho ! 

Arise, my page, arise ! 
What venturous wight, at dead of night, 

Dare step where Douglas lies ?' — 

Then forth they rush'd : by Leader's tide 

A selcouth sight they see — 
A hart and hind pace side by side, 

As white as snow on Fairnalie. 

Beneath the moon, with gesture proud, 

They stately move and slow ; 
Nor scare they at the gathering crowd, 

Who marvel as they go. 

To Learmont's tower a message sped, 

As fast as page might run ; 
And Thomas started from his bed, 

And soon his clothes did on. 

First he woxe pale, and then woxe red ; 

Never a word he spake but three ; — 
* My sand is run ; my thread is spun ; 

This sign regardeth me.' 
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The elfin harp his neck around, 

In minstrel guise, he hung ; 
And on the wind, in doleful sound, 

Its dying accents rung. 

Then forth he went ; yet turned him oft 

To view his ancient hall : 
On the grey tower, in lustre soft, 

The autumn moonbeams fall ; 

And Leader's waves, like silver sheen, 
Danced shimmering in the ray ; 

In deepening mass, at distance seen, 
Broad Soltra's mountains lay. 

' Farewell, my father's ancient tower ! 

A long farewell,' said he : 
* The scene of pleasure, pomp, or power, 

Thou never more shalt be. 

' To Learmont's name no foot of earth 

Shall here again belong, 
And, on thy hospitable hearth, 

The hare shall leave her young. 

' Adieu ! adieu ! ' again he cried, 
All as he turn'd him roun' — 

' Farewell to Leader's silver tide ! 
Farewell to Ercildoune ! ' 
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The hart and hind approach'd the place, 

As lingering yet he stood ; 
And there, before Lord Douglas' face, 

With them he cross'd the flood. 

Lord Douglas leap'd on his berry-brown steed, 
And spurr'd him the Leader o'er ; 

But, though he rode with lightening speed, 
He never saw them more. 

Some said to hill, and some to glen, 
Their wondrous course had been ; 

But ne'er in haunts of living men 
Again was Thomas seen. 

G LE N F I N L AS : O R, The superstition of the deathly 

loves of spiritual women is cur- 

LORD RONALD'S rent in France and in the South 

Seas, and is commented on in 

coronach ** ed ; tion rf np f w L 1 ah ff y 

referred to. The Glenfinlas 
legend, in a curious and ghastly 
form, was told to the Editor by 
a Highland boatman on Loch 
Awe, who seemed to regard the 
events as comparatively recent. 
(x8oo.) 

* O HONE a rie' ! O hone a ne' ! 

The pride of Albin's line is o'er; 
And falPn Glenartney's stateliest tree ; 

We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more ! ' — 
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O, sprung from great Macgillianore, 
The chief that never fear'd a foe, 

How matchless was thy broad claymore, 
How deadly thine unerring bow ! 

Well can the Saxon widows tell, 
How, on the Teith's resounding shore, 

The boldest Lowland warriors fell, 
As down from Lenny's pass you bore. 

But o'er his hills, in festal day, 
How blazed Lord Ronald's beltanetree, 

While youths and maids the light strathspey 
So nimbly danced with Highland glee ! 

Cheer'd by the strength of Ronald's shell, 
E'en age forgot his tresses hoar ; 

But now the loud lament we swell, 
O ne'er to see Lord Ronald more. 

From distant isles a chieftain came, 
The joys of Ronald's halls to find, 

And chase with him the dark-brown game, 
That bounds o'er Albin's hills of wind. 

'Twas Moy ; whom in Columba's isle 
The seer's prophetic spirit found, 

As, with a minstrel's fire the while, 

He waked his harp's harmonious sound. 
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Full many a spell to him was known, 
Which wandering spirits shrink to hear ; 

And many a lay of potent tone, 
Was never meant for mortal ear. 

Foi there, 'tis said, in mystic mood, 
High converse with the dead they hold, 

And oft espy the fated shroud, 
That shall the future corpse enfold. 

O so it fell, that on a day, 

To rouse the red-deer from their den, 
The Chiefs have ta'en their distant way, 

And scour'd the deep Glenfinlas glen. 

No vassals wait their sports to aid, 
To watch their safety, deck their board ; 

Their simple dress, the Highland plaid, 
Their trusty guard, the Highland sword. 

Three summer days, through brake and dell, 
Their whistling shafts successful flew ; 

And still, when dewy evening fell, 
The quarry to their hut they drew. 

In grey Glenfinlas' deepest nook 

The solitary cabin stood, 
Fast by Moneira's sullen brook, 

Which murmurs through that lonely wood. 
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Soft fell the night, the sky was calm, 
When three successive days had flown ; 

And summer mist in dewy balm 
Steep'd heathy bank and mossy stone. 

The moon, half-hid in silvery flakes, 

Afar her dubious radiance shed, 
Quivering on Katrine's distant lakes, 

And resting on Benledi's head. 

Now in their hut, in social guise, 
Their silvan fare the Chiefs enjoy ; 

And pleasure laughs in Ronald's eyes, 
As many a pledge he quaffs to Moy. 

* What lack we here to crown our bliss, 

While thus the pulse of joy beats high? 
What, but fair woman's yielding kiss, 
Her panting breath and melting eye ? 

* To chase the deer of yonder shades, 

This morning left their father's pile 
The fairest of our mountain maids, 
The daughters of the proud Glengyle. 

i Long have I sought sweet Mary's heart, 
And dropp'd the tear, and heaved the sigh : 

But vain the lover's wily art, 
Beneath a sister's watchful eye. 
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* But thou mayst teach that guardian fair, 

While far with Mary I am flown, 
Of other hearts to cease her care, 
And find it hard to guard her own. 

' Touch but thy harp, thou soon shalt see 

The lovely Flora of Glengyle, 
Unmindful of her charge and me, 

Hang on thy notes, 'twixt tear and smile. 

1 Or, if she choose a melting tale, 
All underneath the greenwood bough, 

Will good St. Oran's rule prevail, 
Stern huntsman of the rigid brow ! ' — 

' Since Enrick's fight, since Morna's death, 
No more on me shall rapture rise, 

Responsive to the panting breath, 
Or yielding kiss, or melting eyes. 

1 E'en then, when o'er the heath of woe, 
Where sunk my hopes of love and fame, 

I bade my harp's wild wailings flow, 
On me the Seer's sad spirit came. 

* The last dread curse of angry heaven, 

With ghastly sights and sounds of woe, 
To dash each glimpse of joy was given — 
The gift, the future ill to know. 
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* The bark thou saw'st, yon summer morn, 

So gaily part from Oban's bay, 
My eye beheld her dash'd and torn, 
Far on the rocky Colonsay. 

' Thy Fergus too — thy sister's son, 

Thou saw'st, with pride, the gallant's power, 
As marching 'gainst the Lord of Downe, 

He left the skirts of huge Benmore. 

* Thou only saw'st their tartans wave, 

As down Benvoirlich's side they wound, 
Heaid'st but the pibroch, answering brave 
To many a target clanking round. 

' I heard the groans, I mark'd the tears, 

I saw the wound his bosom bore, 
When on the serried Saxon spears 

He pour'd his clan's resistless roar. 

' And thou, who bidst me think of bliss, 
And bidst my heart awake to glee, 

And court, like thee, the wanton kiss — 
That heart, O Ronald, bleeds for thee ! ■ 

* I see the death-damps chill thy brow ; 

I hear thy Warning Spirit cry ; 
The corpse-lights dance — they're gone, and 
now. ... 

No more is given to gifted eye ! ' 
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c Alone enjoy thy dreary dreams, 

Sad prophet of the evil hour ! 
Say, should we scorn joy's transient beams, 

Because to-morrow's storm may lour ? 

' Or false, or sooth, thy words of woe, 
Clangillian's Chieftain ne'er shall fear ; 

His blood shall bound at rapture's glow, 
Though doom'd to stain the Saxon spear. 

* E'en now, to meet me in yon dell, 
My Mary's buskins brush the dew.' 

He spoke, nor bade the Chief farewell, 
But called his dogs, and gay withdrew. 

Within an hour return'd each hound ; 

In rush'd the rousers of the deer ; 
They howl'd in melancholy sound, 

Then closely couch'd beside the Seer. 

No Ronald yet ; though midnight came, 
And sad were Moy's prophetic dreams, 

As, bending o'er the dying flame, 
He fed the watch-fire's quivering gleams. 

Sudden the hounds erect their ears, 
And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 

Close press'd to Moy, they mark their fears 
By shivering limbs and stifled growl. 
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Untouch'd, the harp began to ring, 
As softly, slowly, oped the door ; 

And shook responsive every string, 
As light a footstep press'd the floor. 

And by the watch-fire's glimmering light, 
Close by the minstrel's side was seen 

An huntress maid, in beauty bright, 
All dropping wet her robes of green. 

All dropping wet her garments seem ; 

Chill'd was her cheek, her bosom bare, 
As, bending 6'er the dying gleam, 

She wrung the moisture from her hair. 

With maiden blush, she softly said, 
' O gentle huntsman, hast thou seen, 

In deep Glenfmlas' moonlight glade, 
A lovely maid in vest of green : 

' With her a Chief in Highland pride : 
His shoulders bear the hunter's bow, 

The mountain dirk adorns his side, 
Far on the wind his tartans flow ? ' — 

* And who art thou ? and who are they ? ' 
All ghastly gazing, Moy replied : 

'And why, beneath the moon's pale ray, 
Dare ye thus roam Glenfinlas' side ? ' — 
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* Where wild Loch Katrine pours her tide, « 

Blue, dark, and deep, round many an isle, 

Our father's towers o'erhang her side, 
The castle of the bold Glengyle. 

' To chase the dun Glenfinlas deer, 

Our woodland course this morn we bore, 
And haply met, while wandering here, 

The son of great Macgillianore. 

' O aid me, then, to seek the pair, 

Whom, loitering in the woods, I lost ; 
Alone, I dare not venture there, 

Where walks, they say, the shrieking ghost.' — s 

I 

' Yes, many a shrieking ghost walks there ; 

Then, first, my own sad vow to keep, 
Here will I pour my midnight prayer, 

Which still must rise when mortals sleep.' — 

' O first, for pity's gentle sake, 

Guide a lone wanderer on her way ! 
For I must cross the haunted brake, 

And reach my father's towers ere day.' 

' First, three times tell each Ave-bead, 

And thrice a Pater-noster say ; 
Then kiss with me the holy rede ; 

So shall we safely wend our way.' — 1 
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' O shame to knighthood, strange and foul ! 

Go, doff the bonnet from thy brow, 
And shroud thee in the monkish cowl, 

Which best befits thy sullen vow. 

' Not so, by high Dunlathmon's fire, 
Thy heart was froze to love and joy, 

When gaily rung thy raptured lyre 
To wanton Morna's melting eye.' 

Wild stared the minstrel's eyes of flame, 
And high his sable locks arose, 

And quick his colour went and came, 
As fear and rage alternate rose. 

' And thou 1 when by the blazing oak 
I lay, to her and love resign'd, 

Say, rode ye on the eddying smoke, 
Or sail'd ye on the midnight wind ? 

' Not thine a race of mortal blood, 
Nor old Glengyle's pretended line ; 

Thy dame, the Lady of the Flood — 
Thy sire, the Monarch of the Mine.' 

He mutter'd thrice St. Oran's rhyme, 
And thrice St. Fillan's powerful prayer ; 

Then turn'd him to the eastern clime, 
And sternly shook his coal-black hair. 
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And, bending o'er his harp, he flung 
His wildest witch-notes on the wind ; 

And loud, and high, and strange, they rung, 
As many a magic change they find. 

Tall wax*d the Spirit's altering form, 
Till to the roof her stature grew ; 

Then, mingling with the rising storm, 
With one wild yell away she flew. 

Rain beats, hail rattles, whirlwinds tear : 
The slender hut in fragments flew ; 

But not a lock of Mo/s loose hair 
Was waved by wind, or wet by dew. 

Wild mingling with the howling gale, 
Loud bursts of ghastly laughter rise ; 

High o'er the minstrel's head they sail, 
And die amid the northern skies. 



The voice of thunder shook the wood, 
As ceased the more than mortal yell ; 

And, spattering foul, a shower of blood 
Upon the hissing firebrands fell. 

Next dropp'd from high a mangled arm ; 

The fingers strain'd an half-drawn blade 
And last, the life-blood streaming warm, 

Torn from the trunk, a gasping head. 
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Oft o'er that head, in battling field, 

Stream'd the proud crest of high Benmore ; 

That arm the broad claymore could wield, 
Which dyed the Teith with Saxon gore. 

Woe to Moneira's sullen rills ! 

Woe to Glenfinlas' dreary glen ! 
There never son of Albion's hills 

Shall draw the hunter's shaft agen. 

E'en the tired pilgrim's burning feet 
At noon shall shun that sheltering den, 

Lest, journeying in their rage, he meet 
The wayward Ladies of the Glen. 

And we — behind the Chieftain's shield, 
No more shall we in safety dwell ; 

None leads the people to the field — . 
And we the loud lament must swell. 

O hone a rie' ! O hone a rie' ! 

The pride of Albin's line is o'er ! 
And fall'n Glenartney's stateliest tree ; 

We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more ! 
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THE EVE OF The legend here employed is current in 

the Beresford family, and the ghost is said 
to have appeared in the last century. As 
the Editor has traced the tale, through a 
series of mediaeval sermons, up to William 
of Malmesbury, we may suppose that an 
old myth has been appropriated by the 
Beresfords ; the only alternative is to pre- 
sume that these visitations and warnings, 
including the mark on the wrist, are not 
infrequent Ancram fight was a defeat 
inflicted by Buccleuch and Norman Leslie 
on an English force which had desecrated 
Melrose Abbey. Smailholme Tower is 
the well-known scene of Scott's infancy: 
the farm was occupied by his grandfather. 
The piece was written as a reward for 
stopping certain 'restorations' in the old 
tower. (1799.) 

The Baron of Smaylho'me rose with day, 

He spurred his courser on, 
Without stop or stay down the rocky way, 

That leads to Brotherstone. 

He went not with the bold Buccleuch, 

His banner broad to rear; 
He went not 'gainst the English yew, 

To lift the Scottish spear. 

Yet his plate-jack was braced, and his helmet was 
laced, 
And his vaunt-brace of proof he wore : 
At his saddle-gerthe was a good steel sperthe, 
Full ten pound weight and more. 
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The Baron return'd in three days space, 

And his looks were sad and sour ; 
And weary was his courser's pace, 

As he reach'd his rocky tower. 

He came not from where Ancram Moor 

Ran red with English blood ; 
Where the Douglas true, and the bold Buccleuch 

'Gainst keen Lord Evers stood. 

Yet was his helmet hack'd and hew'd, 

His acton pierced and tore, 
His axe and his dagger with blood imbrued, — 

But it was not English gore. 

He lighted at the Chapellage, 

He held him close and still; 
And he whistled thrice for his little foot-page, 

His name was English Will. 

* Come thou hither, my little foot-page, 

Come hither to my knee ; 
Though thou art young and tender of age, 

I think thou art true to me. 

' Come, tell me all that thou hast seen, 

And look thou tell me true ! 
Since I from Smaylho'me tower have been, 

What did thy lady do V— 
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1 My lady, each night, sought the lonely light, 
That burns on the wild Watchfold ; 

For, from height to height, the beacons brig-ht 
Of the English foemen told. 

' The bittern clamour'd from the moss, 

The wind blew loud and shrill ; 
Yet the craggy pathway she did cross 

To the eiry Beacon Hill. 

' I watch'd her steps, and silent came 

Where she sat her on a stone; — 
No watchman stood by the dreary flame, 

It burned all alone. 

' The second night I kept her in sight, 

Till to the fire she came, 
And, by Mary's might ! an Armed Knight 

Stood by the lonely flame. 

* And many a word that warlike lord 

Did speak to my lady there; 
But the rain fell fast, and loud blew the blast, 

And I heard not what they were. 

' The third night there the sky was fair, 

And the mountain-blast was still, 
As again I watch'd the secret pair, 

On the lonesome Beacon Hill. 
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' And I heard her name the midnight hour, 

And name this holy eve ; 
And say, " Come this night to thy lady's bower ; 

Ask no bold baron's leave. 

* " He lifts his spear with the bold Buccleuch ; 

His lady is all alone; 
The door she '11 undo, to her knight so true, 

On the eve of good St. John." — 

' " I cannot come ; I must not come ; 

I dare not come to thee ; 
On the eve of St. John I must wander alone : 

In thy bower I may not be." — 

* " Now, out on thee, faint-hearted knight ! 

Thou shouldst not say me nay ; 
For the eve is sweet, and when lovers meet, 

Is worth the whole summer's day. 

' " And I '11 chain the bloodhound, and the warder 
shall not sound, 

And rushes shall be strew'd on the stair ; 
So, by the black rood-stone, and by holy St. John, 

I conjure thee, my love, to be there !" 

' " Though the blood-hound be mute, and the rush 
beneath my foot, 
And the warder his bugle should not blow, 
Yet there sleepeth a priest in a chamber to the east, 
And my footstep he would know." — 
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' " O fear not the priest, who sleepeth to the east ! 

For to Dryburgh the way he has ta'en; 
And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 

For the soul of a knight that is slayne." — 

1 He turn'd him around, and grimly he frown'd ; 

Then he laughed right scornfully — 
" He who says the mass-rite for the soul of that 

knight, 
May as well say mass for me : 

'"At the lone midnight hour, when bad spirits 
have power, 

In thy chamber will I be." — 
With that he was gone, and my lady left alone, 

And no more did I see.' 

Then changed, 1 trow, was that bold Baron's 

From the dark to the blood-red high; 
' Now, tell me the mien of the knight thou hast 

For, by Mary, be shall die !'— 

' His arms shone full bright, in the beacon's red 
light: 

His plume it was scarlet and blue; 
On his shield was a hound, in a silver leash bound, 

And his crest was a branch of the yew.' — 
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' Thou liest, thou liest, thou little foot-page, 

Loud dost thou lie to me ! 
For that knight is cold, and now laid in the mould, 

All under the Eildon-tree.' — 



' Yet hear but my word, my noble lord ! 

For I heard her name his name ; 
And that lady bright, she called the knight 

Sir Richard of Coldinghame.' — 



The bold Baron's brow then changed, I trow, 

From high blood-red to pale — 
' The grave is deep and dark — and the corpse is 
stiff and staik — 

So I may not trust thy tale. 

' Where fair Tweed flows round holy Melrose, 

And Eildon slopes to the plain, 
Full three nights ago, by some secret foe, 

That gay gallant was slain. 

• 

* The varying light deceived thy sight, 

And the wild winds drown'd the name ; 
For the Dryburgh bells ring, and the white monks 
do sing, . 
For Sir Richard of Coldinghame !' 
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He pass'd the court-gate, and he oped the tower- 
gate, 
And he mounted the narrow stair, 
To the bartizan-seat, where, with maids that on 
her wait, 
He found his lady fair. 

That lady sat in mournful mood ; 

Look'd over hill and vale ; 
Over Tweed's fair flood, and Mertoun's wood, 

And all down Teviotdale. 

' Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright ! ' — 

* Now hail, thou Baron true ! 
What news, what news, from Ancram fight ? 

What news from the bold Buccleuch ?' — 



4 The Ancram Moor is red with gore, 

For many a Southron fell ; 
And Buccleuch has charged us, evermore, 

To watch our beacons well.' — 

The lady blush'd red, but nothing she said : 

Nor added the Baron a word : 
Then she stepp'd down the stair to her chamber 
fair, 
And so did her moody lord. 
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In sleep the lady mourn'd, and the Baron toss'd 
and turn'd, 
And oft to himself he said, — 
'The worms around him creep, and his bloody 
grave is deep . . . 
It cannot give up the dead !' — 

It was near the ringing of matin-bell, 

The night was well-nigh done, 
When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell, 

On the eve of good St. John. 

The lady look'd through the chamber fair, 

By the light of a dying flame ; 
And she was aware of a knight stood there — 

Sir Richard of Coldinghame ! 

* Alas ! away, away !' she cried, 

' For the holy Virgin's sake !' — 
' Lady, I know who sleeps by thy side ; 

But, lady, he will not awake. 

' By Eildon-tree, for long nights three, 

In bloody grave have I lain ; 
The mass and the death-prayer are said for me, 

But, lady, they are said in vain. 

1 By the Baron's brand, near Tweed's fair strand, 

Most foully slain, I fell ; 
And my restless sprite on the beacon's height 

For a space is doom'd to dwell. 
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' At our trysting-place, for a certain space, 

I must wander to and fro ; 
But I had not had power to come to thy bower 

Hadst thou not conjured me so. — 

Love master'd fear — her brow she crossed ; 

* How, Richard, hast thou sped ? 
And art thou saved, or art thou lost ?' — 

The vision shook his head ! 

* Who spilleth life, shall forfeit life; 

So bid thy lord believe : 
That lawless love is guilt above, 

This awful sign receive.' 

He laid his left palm on an oaken beam, 

His right upon her hand; 
The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk, 

For it scorch'd like a fiery brand. 

The sable score, of fingers four, 
Remains on that board impress'd ; 

And for evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 

There is a nun in Dryburgh bower, 

Ne'er looks upon the sun ; 
There is a monk in Melrose tower 

He speaketh word to none. 
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That nun, who ne'er beholds the day, 
That monk, who speaks to none — 

That nun was Smaylho'me's Lady gay, 
That Monk the bold Baron. 



CADYO W Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh had been ousted, as 
a Queen's man, from his estate, and his wife had 
CASTLE been driven shelterless into the woods. Hence 
his revenge on Murray. A gun, said to be his, 
was shown at the Stuart Exhibition, but seemed 
to be a piece of more modern date. 
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Addressed to the Right Honourable Lady Anne Hamilton 

When princely Hamilton's abode 
Ennobled Cadyow's Gothic towers, 

The song went round, the goblet flow'd, 
And revel sped the laughing hours. 



Then, thrilling to the harp's gay sound, 
So sweetly rung each vaulted wall, 

And echoed light the dancer's bound, 
As mirth and music cheer'd the hall. 

But Cadyow's towers, in ruins laid, 
And vaults, by ivy mantled o'er, 

Thrill to the music of the shade, 
Or echo Evan's hoarser roar. 
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Yet still, of Cadyow's faded fame, 

You bid me tell a minstrel tale, 
And time my harp, of Border fame, 

On the wild banks of Evandale. 

For thou, from scenes of courtly pride, 
From pleasure's lighter scenes, canst turn, 

To draw oblivion's pall aside 
And mark the long-forgotten urn. 

Then, noble maid ! at thy command, 
Again the crumbled halls shall rise ; 

Lo ! as on Evan's banks we stand, 
The past returns — the present flies. 

Where, with the rock's wood-cover'd side, 
Were blended late the ruins green, 

Rise turrets in fantastic pride, 
And feudal banners flaunt between : 

Where the rude torrent's brawling course 
Was shagged with thorn and tangling sloe, 

The ashlar buttress braves its force, 
And ramparts frown in battled row. 

'Tis night — the shades of keep and spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan's stream ; 

And on the wave the warder's fire 
Is chequering the moonlight beam. 
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Fades slow their light ; the east is grey ; 

The weary warder leaves his tower : 
Steeds snort ; uncoupled stag-hounds bay, 

And merry hunters quit the bower. 

The drawbridge falls — they hurry out — 
Clatters each plank and swinging chain, 

As, dashing o'er, the jovial rout 

Urge the shy steed, and slack the rein. 

First of his troop, the Chief rode on ; 

His shouting merry-men throng behind; 
The steed of princely Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From the thick copse the roebucks bound, 
The startled red-deer scuds the plain, 

For the hoarse bugle's warrior sound 
Has roused their mountain haunts again. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 

What sullen roar comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn ? 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chase, 

That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 

The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 
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Fierce, on the hunter's quiveiM band, 

He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand, 

And tosses high his mane of snow. 

Aim'd well, the Chieftain's lance has flown ; 

Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan — 

Sound, merry huntsmen ! sound the pryse ! 

'Tis noon — against the knotted oak 

The hunters rest the idle spear ; 
Curls through the trees the slender smoke, 

Where yeomen dight the woodland cheer. 

Proudly the chieftain mark'd his clan, 

On greenwood lap all careless thrown, 
Yet missed his eye the boldest man 

That bore the name of Hamilton. 

' Why fills not Bothwellhaugh his place, 

Still wont our weal and woe to share? 
Why comes he not our sport to grace? 

Why shares he not our hunter's fare ? ' — 

Stern Claud replied, with darkening face, 

(Grey Paisley's haughty lord was he), 
1 At merry feast, or buxom chase, j 

No more the warrior wilt thou see. 
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' Few suns have set since Woodhouselee 
Saw Bothwellhaugh's bright goblets foam, 

When to his hearths, in social glee, 
The war-worn soldier turn'd him home. 

' There, wan from her maternal throes, 

His Margaret, beautiful and mild, 
Sate in her bower, a pallid rose, 

And peaceful nursed her new-born child. 

' O change accursed ! past are those days ; 

False Murray's ruthless spoilers came, 
And, for the hearth's domestic blaze, 

Ascends destruction's volumed flame. 

' What sheeted phantom wanders wild, 
Where mountain Eske through woodland flows, 

Her arms enfold a shadowy child — 
Oh! is it she, the pallid rose? 

' The wilder'd traveller sees her glide, 
And hears her feeble voice with awe — 

" Revenge," she cries, " on Murray's pride ! 
And woe for injured Bothwellhaugh ! " ' 

He ceased — and cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred band, 

And half arose the kindling Chief, 
And half unsheathed his Arran brand. 
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But who, o'er bush, o'er stream and rock, 
Rides headlong, with resistless speed, 

Whose bloody poniard's frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed ? 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eyeballs glare, 
As one some vision'd sight that saw, 

Whose hands are bloody, loose his hair ? — 
'Tis he ! 'tis he ! 'tis Bothwellhaugh. 

From gory selle, and reeling steed, 
Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound, 

And, reeking with the recent deed, 
He dash'd his carbine on the ground. 

Sternly he spoke — ' 'Tis sweet to hear 
In good greenwood the bugle blown, 

But sweeter to Revenge's ear, 
To drink a tyrant's dying groan. 

1 Your slaughter^ quarry proudly trode, 
At dawning morn, o'er dale and down, 

But prouder base-born Murray rode 
Through old Linlithgow's crowded town. 

' From the wild Border's humbled side, 
In haughty triumph marched he, 

While Knox relax'd his bigot pride, 
And smiled, the traitorous pomp to see. 
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* But can stern Power, with all his vaunt, 

Or Pomp, with all her courtly glare, 
The settled heart of Vengeance daunt, 
Or change the purpose of Despair ? 

t With hackbut bent, my secret stand, 
Dark as the purposed deed, I chose, 

And mark'd, where, mingling in his band, 
Troop'd Scottish pikes and English bows. 

' Dark Morton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder's foul minion, led the van ; 

And clash'd their broadswords in the rear 
The wild Macfarlane's plaided clan. 

* Glencairn and stout Parkhead were nigh, 

Obsequious at their Regent's rein, 
And haggard Lindesay's iron eye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 

' 'Mid pennon'd spears, a steely grove, 
Proud Murray's plumage floated high ; 

Scarce could his trampling charger move, 
So close the minions crowded nigh. 

' From the raised vizor's shade, his eye, 
Dark-rolling, glanced the ranks along, 

And his steel truncheon, waved on high, 
Seem'd marshalling the iron throng. 
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' But yet his sadden'd brow confess'd 
A passing shade of doubt and awe ; 

Some fiend was whispering in his breast : 
" Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh 1 " 

i The death-shot parts — the charger springs- 
Wild rises tumult's startling roar ! 

And Murray's plumy helmet rings — 
— Rings on the ground to rise no more. 

* What joy the raptured youth can feel, 

To hear her love the loved one tell — 
Or he, who broaches on his steel 
The wolf, by whom his infant fell ! 

' But dearer to my injured eye 
To see in dust proud Murray roll ; 

And mine was ten times trebled joy, 
To hear him groan his felon soul. 

* My Margaret's spectre glided near ; 

With pride her bleeding victim saw, 
And shriek'd in his death-deafen'd ear, 
" Remember injured Bothwellhaugh ! " 

' Then speed thee, noble Chatlerault ! 

Spread to the wind thy banner'd tree ! 
Each warrior bend his Clydesdale bow ! — 

Murray is fall'n, and Scotland free ! * 
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Vaults every warrior to his steed ; 

Loud bugles join their wild acclaim — 
4 Murray is fall'n, and Scotland freed ! 

Couch, Arran ! couch thy spear of flame ! ' 

But, see ! the minstrel vision fails — 
The glimmering spears are seen no more ; 

The shouts of war die on the gales, 
Or sink in Evan's lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle, pealing high, 
The blackbird whistles down the vale, 

And sunk in ivied ruins lie 
The banner^ towers of Evandale. 

For Chiefs, intent on bloody deed, 
And Vengeance shouting o'er the slain, 

Lo ! highborn Beauty rules the steed, 
Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long may peace and pleasure own 
The maids who list the minstrel's tale ; 

Nor e'er a ruder guest be known 
On the fair banks of Evandale ! 
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THE GRAY BROTHER The Gray Brother, like 

Tht Eve of St. John, is 
of 1799. 

The Pope he was saying the high, high mass, 

All on Saint Peter's day, 
With the power to him given, by the saints in 
heaven, 

To wash men's sins away. 

The Pope he was saying the blessed mass, 

And the people kneePd around, 
And from each man's soul his sins did pass, 

As he kiss'd the holy ground. 

And all, among the crowded throng, 

Was still both limb and tongue, 
While, through vaulted roof and aisles aloof, 

The holy accents rung. 

At the holiest word he quiveiM for fear, 

And falteiM in the sound — 
And, when he would the chalice rear, 

He dropp'd it to the ground. 

' The breath of one of evil deed 

Pollutes our sacred day ; 
He has no portion in our creed, 

No part in what I say. 
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i A being, whom no blessed word 
To ghostly peace can bring ; 

A wretch, at whose approach abhorr'd 
Recoils each holy thing. 

' Up, up, unhappy ! haste, arise ! 

My adjuration fear ! 
I charge thee not to stop my voice, 

Nor longer tarry here ! ' 

Amid them all a pilgrim kneePd, 
In gown of sackcloth grey ; 

Far journeying from his native field, 
He first saw Rome that day. 

For forty days and nights so drear, 

I ween he had not spoke, 
And, save with bread and water clear, 

His fast he ne'er had broke. 

Amid the penitential flock 

Seem'd none more bent to pray ; 

But, when the Holy Father spoke, 
He rose and went his way. 

Again unto his native land 
His weary course he drew, 

To Lothian's fair and fertile strand, 
And Pentland's mountains blue. 
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His unblest feet his native seat, 
'Mid Eske's fair woods, regain ; 

Thro* woods more fair no stream more sweet 
Rolls to the eastern main. 

And lords to meet the pilgrim came, 

And vassals bent the knee ; 
For all 'mid Scotland's chiefs of fame, 

Was none more famed than he. 

And boldly for his country, still, 

In battle he had stood, 
Ay, even when on the banks of Till 

Her noblest pour'd their blood. 

Sweet are the paths, O passing sweet ! 

By Eske's fair streams that run, 
O'er airy steep, through copsewood deep, 

Impervious to the sun. 

There the rapt poet's step may rove, 

And yield the muse the day ; 
There Beauty, led by timid Love, 

May shun the tell-tale ray ; 

From that fair dome, where suit is paid 

By blast of bugle free, 
To Auchendinny's hazel glade, 

And haunted Woodhouselee. 
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Who knows not Melville's beechy grove, 

And Roslin's rocky glen, 
Dalkeith, which all the virtues love, 

And classic Hawthornden ? 

Yet never a path, from day to day, 

The pilgrim's footsteps range, 
Save but the solitary way 

To Burndale's ruin'd grange. 

A woful place was that, I ween, 

As sorrow could desire ; 
For nodding to the fall was each crumbling 
wall, 

And the roof was scathed with fire. 

It fell upon a summer's eve, 

While, on Carnethy's head, 
The last faint gleams of the sun's low beams 

Had streak'd the grey with red ; 

And the convent bell did vespers tell, 

Newbattle's oaks among, 
And mingled with the solemn knell 

Our Ladye's evening song. 

The heavy knell, the choir's faint swell, 

Came slowly down the wind, 
And on the pilgrim's ear they fell, 

As his wonted path he did find. 
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Deep sunk in thought, I ween, he was, 

Nor ever raised his eye, 
Until he came to that dreary place, 

Which did all in ruins lie. 

He gazed on the walls, so scathed with fire, 

With many a bitter groan — 
And there was aware of a Gray Friar, 

Resting him on a stone. 

* Now, Christ thee save 1 ' said the Gray Brother ; 

' Some pilgrim thou seemest to be.' 
But in sore amaze did Lord Albert gaze, 
Nor answer again made he. 

* O come ye from east, or come ye from west, 

Or bring reliques from over the sea ; 
Or come ye from the shrine of James the divine, 
Or St. John of Beverley ? '— 

' 1 come not from the shrine of St. James the 
divine, 

Nor bring reliques from over the sea ; 
I bring but a curse from our father, the Pope, ' 

Which for ever will cling to me.' — 

' Now, woful pilgrim, say not so ! 

But kneel thee down to me, 
And shrive thee so clean of thy deadly sin, 

That absolved thou mayst be.' — 
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' And who art thou, thou Gray Brother, 

That I should shrive to thee, 
When He, to whom are given the keys of earth 
and heaven, 

Has no power to pardon me ? ' — 

' O I am sent from a distant clime, 

Five thousand miles away, 
And all to absolve a foul, foul crime, 

Done here 'twixt night and day.' 

The pilgrim kneeFd him on the sand, 

And thus began his saye — 
When on his neck an ice-cold hand 

Did that Gray Brother laye. 
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BOTH WELL CASTLE Bothwell Castle is an early 

fragment (1799) rescued by 
Lockhart. It was begun to 
please Lady Douglas and 
Lady Louisa Stuart. 

When fruitful Clydesdale's apple-bowers 

Are mellowing in the noon ; 
When sighs round Pembroke's ruined towers 

The sultry breath of June ; 
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Then all beneath the spreading beech, 

Flung careless on the lea, 
The Gothic muse the tale shall teach 

Of Bothwell's sisters three. 



Wight Wallace stood on Deckmount head, 

He blew his bugle round, 
Till the wild bull in Cadyow wood 

Has started at the sound. 



St. George's cross, o'er Bothwell hung, 

Was waving far and wide, 
And from the lofty turret flung 

Its crimson blaze on Clyde ; 

And rising at the bugle blast 
That marked the Scottish foe, 

Old England's yeomen musteiM fast, 
And bent the Norman bow. 



Tall in the midst Sir Aylmer rose, 
Proud Pembroke's Earl was he- 
While 
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THE The Shepherds TaU, 'long and very 

unfinished,' is of the same period, and 

SHEPHERD'S was found bv L«*n*«t in a portfolio. 

The rare word lourd means 'liefer,' 
TALE ' rather. ' The combination of a Camer- 

onian fugitive with Thomas of Ercil- 
doune is not very happy; according 
to legend the venturous wight was a 
horse-dealer. 

And ne'er but once, my son, he says, 

Was yon sad cavern trod, 
In persecution's iron days, 

When the land was left by God. 

From Bewlie bog, with slaughter red, 

A wanderer hither drew, 
And oft he stopt and turn'd his head, 

As by fits the night wind blew ; 

For trampling round by Cheviot edge 

Were heard the troopers keen, 
And frequent from the Whitelaw ridge 

The death-shot flash'd between. 

The moonbeams through the misty shower 

On yon dark cavern fell ; 
Through the cloudy night the snow gleam'd white, 

Which sunbeam ne'er could quell. 

' Yon cavern dark is rough and rude, 

And cold its jaws of snow ; 
But more rough and rude are the men of blood, 

That hunt my life below ! 
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' Yon spell-bound den, as the aged tell, 

Was hewn by demons' hands ; 
But I had lourd melle with the fiends of hell, 

Than with Clavers and his bands.' 

He heard the deep-mouth'd bloodhound bark, 

He heard the horses neigh, 
He plunged him in the cavern dark, 

And downward sped his way. 

Now faintly down the winding path 
Came the cry of the faulting hound, 

And the mutter'd oath of baulked wrath 
Was lost in hollow sound. 

He threw him on the flinted floor, 

And held his breath for fear ; 
He rose and bitter cursed his foes, 

As the sounds died on his ear. 

' O bare thine arm, thou battling Lord, 
For Scotland's wandering band ; 

Dash from the oppressor's grasp the sword, 
And sweep him from the land ! 

* Forget not thou thy people's groans 

From dark Donnotter's tower, 
Mix'd with the seafowl's shrilly moans, 

And ocean's bursting roar ! 
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' O, in fell Clavers' hour of pride, 

Even in his mightiest day, 
As bold he strides through conquest's tide, 

O, stretch him on the clay ! 

* His widow and his little ones, 

O, may their tower of trust 
Remove its strong foundation stones, 

And crush him in the dust ! ' — 

' Sweet prayers to me,' a voice replied, 
' Thrice welcome, guest of mine ! ' 

And glimmering on the cavern side, 
A light was seen to shine. 

An aged man, in amice brown, 

Stood by the wanderer's side, 
By powerful charm, a dead man's arm 

The torch's light supplied. 

From each stiff finger, stretch'd upright, 

Arose a ghastly flame, 
That waved not in the blast of night 

Which through the cavern came. 

O, deadly blue was that taper's hue, 

That flamed the cavern o'er, 
But more deadly blue was the ghastly hue 

Of his eyes who the taper bore. 
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He laid on his head a hand like lead, 
As heavy, pale, and cold — 

* Vengeance be thine, thou guest of mine, 

If thy heart be firm and bold. 

* But if faint thy heart, and caitiff fear 

Thy recreant sinews know, 
The mountain erne thy heart shall tear, 
Thy nerves the hooded crow.' 

The wanderer raised him undismay'd : 
' My soul, by dangers steePd, 

Is stubborn as my border blade, 
Which never knew to yield. 

' And if thy power can speed the hour 

Of vengeance on my foes, 
Theirs be the fate, from bridge and gate, 

To feed the hooded crows.' 

The Brownie look'd him in the face, 
And his colour fled with speed— 

' I fear me,' quoth he, ' uneath it will be 
To match thy word and deed. 

' In ancient days when English bands 

Sore ravished Scotland fair, 
The sword and shield of Scottish land 

Was valiant Halbert Kerr. 
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' A warlock loved the warrior well, 

Sir Michael Scott by name, 
And he sought for his sake a spell to malt 

Should the Southern foemen tame. 

1 " Look thou," he said, " from Cessford he 

As the July sun sinks low, 
And when glimmering white on Cheviot's 

Thou shalt spy a wreath of snow, 
The spell is complete which shall bring to t 

The haughty Saxon foe." 

' For many a year wrought the wizard her 

In Cheviot's bosom low, 
Till the spell was complete, and in July's 1 

Appear'd December's snow ; 
But Cessford's Halbert never came 

The wondrous cause to know. 

' For years before in Bowden aisle 
The warrior's bones had lain, 

And after short while, by female guile, 
Sir Michael Scott was slain. 

1 But me and my brethren in this cell 

His mighty charms retain, 
And he that can quell the powerful spell 

Shall o'er broad Scotland reign.' 
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He led him through an iron door 

And up a winding stair, 
And in wild amaze did the wanderer gaze 

On the sight which open'd there. 

Through the gloomy night flash'd ruddy light — 

.A thousand torches glow — 
The cave rose high, like the vaulted sky, 

O'er stalls in double row. 

In every stall of that endless hall 

Stood a steed in barbing bright ; 
At the foot of each steed, all arm'd save the head 

Lay stretch'd a stalwart knight. 

In each mail'd hand was a naked brand ; 

As they lay on the black bull's hide, 
Each visage stern did upwards turn, 

With eyeballs fix'd and wide. 

A launcegay strong, full twelve ells long, 

By every warrior hung ; 
At each pommel there, for battle yare, 

A Jedwood axe was slung. 

The casque hung near each cavalier ; 

The plumes waved mournfully 
At every tread which the wanderer made 

Through the hall of gramarye. 
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The ruddy beam of the torches' gleam 

That glared the warriors on, 
Reflected light from armour bright, 

In noontide splendour shone. 

And onward seen in lustre sheen, 

Still lengthening on the sight, 
Through the boundless hall stood steeds in stall, 

And by each lay a sable knight. 

Still as the dead lay each horsemen dread, 

And moved nor limb nor tongue ; 
Each steed stood stiff as an earthfast cliff : 

Nor hoof nor bridle rung. J 

No sounds through all the spacious hall 

The deadly still divide, 
Save where echoes aloof from the vaulted roof 

To the wanderer's step replied. 

At length before his wondering eyes, 

On an iron column borne, 
Of antique shape and giant size, 

Appeared a sword and horn. 

' Now choose thee here,' quoth his leader, 

4 Thy venturous fortune try ; 
Thy woe and weal, thy boot and bale, 
- In yon brand and bugle lie.' , 
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To the fatal brand he mounted his hand, ' 



But his soul did quiver and quail ; 
The life-blood did start to his shuddering heart, 
And left him wan and pale. 

The brand he forsook, and the horn he took 

To 'say a gentle sound ; 
But so wild a blast from the bugle brast, 

That the Cheviot rock'd around. 

From Forth to Tees, from seas to seas, 

The awful bugle rung ; 
On Carlisle wall, and Berwick withal, 

To arms the warders sprung. 

With clank and clang the cavern rang, 
The steeds did stamp and neigh ; 

And loud was the yell as each warrior fell 
Sterte up with whoop and cry. 

' Woe, woe,' he cried, * thou caitiff coward, 

That ever thou wert born ! 
Why drew ye not the knightly sword 

Before ye blew the horn ? ' 

The morning on the mountain shone, 

And on the bloody ground, 
HurFd from the cave with shive^d bone, 

The mangled wretch was found. 
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And still beneath the cavern dread, 

Among the glidders grey, 
A shapeless stone with lichens spread 

Marks where the wanderer lay. 
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O, will ye hear a. mirthful bourd ? 

Or will ye hear of courtesie ? 
Or will hear how a gallant lord 

Was wedded to a gay ladye ? 
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' Ah ! by my sooth/ quoth William then, 

' And stands it that way now, 
When knave and churl have nine and ten, 

That the lord hath but his cow ? 

1 1 swear by the light of the Michaelmas moon 

And the might of Mary high, 
And by the edge of my braidsword brown 

They shall soon say Harden's kye.' 

He took a bugle frae his side, 
With names carved o'er and o'er — 

Full many a chief of meikle pride 
That Border bugle bore — 

He blew a note baith sharp and hie, 
Till rock and water rang around — 

Threescore of moss-troopers and three 
Have mounted at that bugle sound. 

The Michaelmas moon had entered then, 

And ere she wan the full, 
Ye might see by her light in Harden glen 

A bow o' kye and a bassen'd bull. 

And loud and loud in Harden tower 
The quaigh gaed round wi' meikle glee ; 

For the English beef was brought in bower 
And the English ale flow'd merrilie. 
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' For little reck I for Johnstone's feud, 

The Warden though he be.' 
So Lord William is away to dark Lochwood, 

With riders barely three. 

The Warden's daughters in Lochwood sate, 

Were all both fair and gay, 
All save the Lady Margaret, 

And she was wan and wae. 

The sister, Jean, had a full fair skin, 
And Grace was bauld and braw ; 

But the leal-fast heart her breast within 
It weel was worth them a'. 

Her father's pranked her sisters twa 

With meikle joy and pride ; 
But Margaret maun seek Dundrennan's wa'- 

She ne'er can be a bride. 

On spear and casque by gallants gent 

Her sisters' scarfs were borne, 
But never at tilt or tournament 

Were Margaret's colours worn. 

Her sisters rode to Thirlstane bower, 

But she was left at hame 
To wander round the gloomy tower, 

And sigh young Harden's name. 
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* Of all the knights, the knight most fair, 

From Yarrow to the Tyne,' 
Soft sigh'd the maid, * is Harden's heir, 

But ne'er can he be mine ; 



' Of all the maids the foulest maid 

From Teviot to the Dee, 
Ah ! ' sighing sad, that lady said, 

4 Can ne'er young Harden's be.' — 



She looked up the briery glen, 

And up the mossy brae, 
And she saw a score of her father's men 

Yclad in the Johnstone grey. 



O, fast and fast they downwards sped 
The moss and briers among, 

And in the midst the troopers led 
A shackled knight along. 
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ELSPETH'S The ballad of Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot, 

from The Antiquary, is undoubtedly Scott's ' 
BALLAD masterpiece in this manner. He does not 

absolutely copy the ancient style ; the 
legendary ballads, for instance, scarcely ever 
make the first and third lines rhyme. But 
no other modern copy has ever possessed so 
much of the antique vigour and unstudied 
simplicity^ The battle of Harlaw was fought 
on July 24, 141 1, between Donald of the Isles 
and the Earl of Mar. The fight practically 
settled the question of ' Saxon ' or Celtic 
supremacy in Scotland. 

The herring loves the merry moon-light, 

The mackerel loves the wind, 
But the oyster loves the dredging sang, 

For they come of a gentle kind. 

Now haud your tongue, baith wife and carle, 

And listen great and sma', 
And I will sing of Glenallan's Earl 

That fought on the red Harlaw. 

The Cronach 's cried on Bennachie, 

And doun the Don and a', 
And hieland and lawland may mournm' be, 

For the sair field o' Harlaw. 

They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 
They hae bridled a hundred black, 

With a chaferon of steel on each horse's head, 
And a good knight upon his back. 
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